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"THE MAJOR MISSION FUND AS A CORRECTIVE FOR AN ETHOS OF INWARDNESS" 


David P. Muyskens 


This thesis project focuses on a particular process that 
was used in the development of the Major Mission Fund for cor- 
rective change. The process consisted of a nine-week seminar 
following the conduct of the Major Mission Fund in the Shrews- 
bury congregation. Those involved in the project were people 
who had been leaders in the fund-raising effort. The specific 
act of ministry consisted of organizing, leading and coordina- 
ting this educational process. 

The problem which was addressed is that of a self- 
absorption that grips our culture and is pervasive in our re- 
ligious expressions, what might be called inwardness, privatism, 
egoism, or narcissism. At the risk of oversimplification, the 
dominant religious themes in this psycho-social disposition 
tend toward inner security, spiritual fulfillment, care for per- 
sonal needs, with a sense of present urgency that comes from 
cynacism about the future. In the church generally there is a 
tendency toward internal preoccupation, local mission at the ex- 
pense of general mission, interest in self-affirmation more than 
self-sacrifice. This was characteristic of the Shrewsbury congre- 
gation, aggravated by declining membership and a recent tragic fire 
with its strain on morale and finances that led to further concen- 
tration on immediate needs. 

The project was designed in such a way as to develop the Major 
Mission Fund as a corrective for this disposition of inwardness and 
as a way for sustaining continued interest in mission within the 


congregation. The expectation behind the project was that the 


Major Mission Fund, if implemented properly and if developed 
through an education process, could be effective in dealing with 
the current ethos and provide an impetus for change. The thesis 
report focuses on how that project was done. 

The basic educational methodology for the project was lec- 
ture and discussion. My leadership was to prepare the lectures 
for each session, mail them in advance to each member of the 
group, and facilitate the common learning experience that de- 
veloped out of the discussion. Central to the report are the 
reasons for my selection of this particular method, how the 
method used related to the results anticipated, what were some 
of the factors that aided fruitful discussion, and in what ways 
this particular work of ministry was consistent with my general 
style. 

Coming out of the process were insights gained about the 
historic developments that lead to the privatism of the current 
ethos and the ways in this mood was real to members of the study 
group. Also developing from the process were specific program- 
matic recommendations to the Session of the church as to how the 
thrust of the Major Mission Fund could be kept alive in an on-going 
mission emphasis. Though with its weaknesses and limitations, this 
particular denominational mission effort was seen as a useful sym- 
bol of the kind of drive that does speak to the inwardness of our 
culture with the possibility for bringing needed change. How and 
when that change would come about, it was impossible to say, and 


dealing with this wider picture was a somewhat frustrating task. 


In the course of process, the relationship between self- 
actualization, so much an emphasis of the cultural scene, and 
self-giving, inimical to the Major Mission Fund, was plumbed 

and explored. The analogy between the individual and the church 
was made where the parallels and ambivolences between need ful- 
fillment and need denial within the person were applied to the 
tension between local and general mission giving in the church. 

As a chance to look at myself a great deal was learned about 
my own ministry, lessons in discussion-handling and in raising 
better discussion questions, lessons in conflict management and 
on what basis one bends or holds firm, lessons in leadership style 
that can be learned from discussion techniques. As a participating 
group, there was learning in the dynamics of need gratification 
and need denial, and how this applied to the on-going mission of 
the church. An important lesson from the project was the import- 
ance of timing. Part of the success of the effort can be attribu- 
ted to a convergence of a number of fortuitious circumstances. 
Apprehending the right moment was significant here and can be of 
value in any act of ministry. Also it was tested that pastor and 
people can dialogue together on theological and cultural matters, 
learning from one another and reaching conclusions that transcend 
what one or the other may accomplish. 

The follow-up will include implementing the decisions and 
recommendations of the participating group for an on-going mission 
emphasis in the congregation and asking how the congregation can 
serve as a model for correctives to the inward, privatist bent 


of our cultural disposition. 
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CHAPTER 1 -- STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


The purpose of this thesis project is to design and re- 
flect upon a particular act of ministry in such a way as to 
understand how and in what ways the process was or was not con- 
ducive to the desired results. . I have attempted to show why cer- 
tain methods were chosen, how conflict situations were handled, 
in what ways the process might have been improved, and what can 
be learned from this project for future acts of ministry. In 
the course of this reflection, I will try to think theologically 
about the act of ministry itself and upon the process as it 
evolved. 

In this case, the particular ministerial exercise and prac- 
tice fell into the category of dispositional change within people 
and consequent programatic change within the congregation. The 
nature of the process was that of exposure to our prevailing 
Psycho-social orientation and search for correctives to it. As 
will be spelled out in greater detail in the next chapter, the 
procedure was that of taking a singular activity within the life 
of the congregation and developing that event in such a vay as to 
address this situation. The question asked was how that event 
could be used for awaren.ss, exposure and new directions. 

More specifically, then, the purpose of this project is to 


look at this act of ministry and the questions it uniquely raises. 


Was the event upon which the ministerial performance had its base 
adequate for the results desired? Is it possible to design a pro- 
ject of major cultural and theological issues where pastor and 


people can dialogue together for deeper awareness and altered 
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concerns? Is the process as designed and carried out conducive 
to the nature of the church and the desired change? What were 
the factors that helped or hindered the process? Along with 

the apparent theological issues, what were some of the under- 
lying perspectives involved? Given the nature of this particular 
ministerial act, these are among the questions raised. My pur- 
pose is to reflect along these lines. 

In the course of this reflection, I hope also to offer some 
of the observations to which the process led. In analyzing the 
dynamics of the procedures involved, some of what was said about 
the church and culture will become apparent. My purpose is to 
offer this commentary, as well, along with the new directions 


which were perceived and suggested. 
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CHAPTER II -- DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 


The project was a nine-week seminar following the conduct 
of the Major Mission Fund in the Shrewsbury congregation. Those 
involved in the project were the people who had been leaders of 
the fund-raising effort. The basic model was educational. We 
read, we explored, we discussed, we learned, we asked how the 
Major Mission Fund could be used as an occasion to sensitize our 
awareness, deepen our commitment, understand better the church's 
mission and provide recommendations for building on the thrust. 

The project was designed in such a way as to seize an oppor- 
tunity at hand to look at our current cultural tendencies and to 
use the opportunity as an occasion for exposure and change. The 
cultural situation upon which the project focused is that of a 
self-absorption that grips our culture and is pervasive in our 
religious expressions -- what might be called inwardness, priva- 
tism, egoism, narcissism. Dr. Shirley T. Guthrie of Columbia 
Theological Seminary reflects the emphasis we so commonly hear: 

"You need to quit doing someone else's thing and 
do your own thing. You don't have to put yourself 
down and try to be something you're not. You're 
O.K., Be yourself. Hang loose. Be free. Get off 
your head trip and trust your own feelings. Stop 
taking care of everyone else and start taking care 


of yourself. Get your own needs met and stop worry- 
ing so much about everyone else's needs." 


l. Shirley T. Guthrie, Jr. "The Narcissism of American 
Piety: Disease and Cure" The Journal of Pastoral Care, Dec. 1977, 
VOLAR TANOAN Deel. 
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Comments Christopher Lasch along the same line in his book, 


The Culture of Narcissism, 
"After the political turmoil of the sixties, 
Americans have retreated to purely personal 
preoccupations. Having no hope of improving 
their lives in any ways that matter, people 
have convinced themselves that what matters is 
psychic self-improvement, getting in touch with 
their feelings, eating health foods, taking les- 
sons in ballet and belly dancing, immersing them- 
selves in the wisdom of the East, jogging, 
learning to relate, overcoming the fear of 
pleasure." 
Of value in and of themselves, these pursuits have been elevated 
to a place of primary concern and indicate an absorption with 
private affairs. 

At the risk of over-simplification, the dominant religious 
themes in this mood tend toward inner security, spiritual ful- 
fillment, and care of personal needs. In the church generally, 
there is a tendency toward internal preoccupation, local mission 
at the expense of general mission, interest in self-affirmation 
more than self-sacrifice. The situation is reflected in the 
Shrewsbury congregation locally with most of its resources going 
for internal needs.  Coupled with cultural reinforcements toward 
self-preoccupation is the situation in this church of a recent 
declining membership and a tragic fire with its strain on morale 


and finances both of which have led toward attention to immediate, 


local survival needs. 


l. Christopher Lasch, The Culture of Narcissism, W. W. Nortor, 
1978, p. 4. 
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An aspect of the cultural predisposition is the general 
skepticism about the future. Not sure there is much that can 
be done about the perils that plague us, sensitive about the 
inadequacies of past efforts, there is a tendency on the part 
of most to feel that we can at best cope, but not overcome. 
This, too, is characteristic of the local congregational 
scene, picking up signals from the wider society and based 
on the history of recent experience. 

The opport'. ity for this cultural exposure and awareness 
came with the Major Mission Fund of the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion. As a denomination, the Presbyterians are engaged in a 
major fund drive to extend Christ's work nationally and world- 
wide. Each congregation is encouraged to participate. I saw 
it as an opportunity to speak to the current cultural situation. 
I saw it as more than raising money for mission; to me, it had 
the possibility of offering a corrective, both locally and na- 
tionally. I wondered how it could be used in the Shrewsbury 
congregation as a context for dealing with inwardness. I saw 
the possibility for a more lasting effect. 

` The act of ministry, then, was to use the opportunity of 
the Major Mission Fund to explore these questions and to see 
what could be done. What I did was invite together those who 
had been active in the mission campaign, decide what I felt 
would be the best educational process for the purpose desired, 
prepare the necessary materials that would be adequate grist 


for the educational mill, and lead the actual sessions together. 
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The first meeting was in June, a month and a half after 
the completion of the drive. At that time, the basic purpose 
of the educational process was outlined, the procedures were 
set forth, and the dates for subsequent meetings fixed.  Ma- 
terials were given out for summer reading, including articles 
by current cultural analysts S sermons I had preached during 
the conduct of the fund drive. During the discussion, the pur- 
pose and process of the project became more clearly understood. 

Then, for eight consecutive Monday nights in October and 
November, the group met to do its work. Prior to each session, 
I mailed a lecture which was the basis for discussion. The lec- 
tures are included as an addendum to this paper. The basic pro- 
cedure was for me to read the lecture and then open with the dis- 
cussion questions which had been included and upon which members 
of the group had had time to reflect. On the final session, the 
procedure was different. In this session, no lecture was mailed 
out, but I opened with some remarks on how other churches had 
benefitted from the Major Mission Fund and we conversed together, 
arriving at the set of recommendations we were prepared to make 
to coe for our on-going mission thrust. 

There was a total of ten in the group, including myself, 
with a high attendance ratio each time we met. One of the per- 
sons who served on the Major Mission Fund committee elected not 
to attend the learning sessions because of an inner sense of 


inadequacy about what he felt he could contribute. Two others 
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who served on the committee could not attend because of time 
conflicts. One other person who was not on the campaign com- 
mittee was asked by Session to participate because he was 
named chairman of the new Church and Society Committee which 
was being formed and there would be some direct bearing be- 
tween the study sessions and thís new committee. 

The group represented a broad section of the congregation 
in terns of age, theology, length of membership in the congre- 
gation, and vocational background. There was Jud She had 
served as chairperson of the Major Mission Fund, having done 
a splendid job, and was respected by the entire group. JW. 
is a housewife, mother of three children, a seamstress by trade 
of which she does some work at home. She and her husband had 
been in the church before, had moved to Virginia where they had 
a most positive experience in another Presbyterian church, and 
then moved back recently to our congregation. She is a woman 
of great faith and theological depth. 

V ES is an engineer with Bell Labs and served as secre- 
tary of the Major Mission Fund committee. He had been active in 
the church for many years, currently serves on the Board of Trus- 
tees and is teaching an adult class. He has read extensively in 
history, particularly church history, and was most helpful in 
showing parallels between our times and other such periods. 


J.M. is a housewife whose children have now grown and moved 


out of the nest. She does not currently hold an office in thc 


church, though she has served on most of the boards in the past. 
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G.A, is a busiressman who has recently started his own 
company. He has served on boards and agencies of the denomi- 
nation, and from his exposure to the wider church had a more 
skeptical stance toward the local Shrewsbury congregation, 
though very faithful to it. He had served as the chairperson 
for advanced and special gifts in our campaign. 

G.B. is one of two elders who was a member of the group. 
He had handled the recruitment and training of all visitors for 
the campaign which had been conducted on the basis of an every- 
home visitation. He is a retired national Boy Scout executive, 
with knowledge and skills in management and fund-raising. He, 
too, had moved away, to Kansas City, recently returning and re- 
joining our church. 

J.D. is a lawyer, one who grew up in the church and has 
never been a member elsewhere. As a younger person, one who 
went through college in the 60's, he brought the perspective of 
those who had been in the protest movements and experienced 
firsthand some of the shifts and changes since then. 

R.K. is an engineer with Bell Labs, a former elder in the 
church, who has three boys, two out of high scnool and one active 
in the Senior High Youth Fellowship. He has an interest in 
Fromm, Maslow and in other thinkers whose writings were involved 
in our discussions. Also, he interjected a concern for global, 


as well as local, concerns. 
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B.M.O. is a housewife and a part-time social worker in the 
community. Her training in social work and her full-time work 
in this field prior to marriage got her involved in some of the 
political action of the 60's, though now her perspective has 
somewhat changed. She has three children grade school age, 
all of whom are active in the programs of the church. 

B.S. is the other elder of the group. He is an educator, 
holding an executive position with the State Board of Education, 
and has recently come on to Session, being appointed to the newly 
formed Church and Society Committee. Sensitive to many of the 
problems we discussed night by night, he is concerned about the 
privatism and inwardness of the church. 

D.M. refers to myself. 

Though the project followed the completion of the Major 
Mission Fund drive, the campaign itself was essential to the 
project. I had come to the churcn as its pastor in September 
and the campaign was slated for the next winter and spring. 

In sensing the importance of this effort, I had given it high 
priority, mentioning it from the time I came and building toward 
it in the ensuing months. We followed most of the suggested 
guidelines from the denomination as the time approached, ap- 
pointing committees, attending the training events, and in- 
forming the congregation. Two specific projects were Selected 
for support -- one overseas, the denominational subsistance pro- 
gram, and one national, the teaching church program at Princeton 


Seminary. A goal of $24,000 was adopted by the campaign committee 
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and approved by Session, which was the highest per capita 
goal for any church in the Presbytery. 

At the outset of the campaign, on the Sunday of its 
launching, I preached from Esther, "Who knows whether you 
haye not come to the kingdom for such a time as this," noting 
the timing of this event as it forced an awareness cf our cul- 
tural malaise, as it committed us to mission, and as it gave 
us wider exposure to Christ's work. As part of the campaign, 
we held a mission fair with displays of denominational work, 
community needs, and pressing social issues. Then the visita- 
tions were made in zii the homes. The goal was missed by $2,000 
SO a total commitment of $22,000 was made -- $11,000 for the 
overseas subsistance program and $11,000 for Princeton Semi- 
nary. All of this, though not involved in the project itself, 
was germaine to it, with constant references during the study 
sessions to the conduct and spirit of the campaign drive. 

Thus, the project was an educational one following the 
campaign itself. In the opening session in June, I introduced 
the nature of the project in this way: "The project has to do 
with awareness, awareness of some of the trends in our society 
as we look at them in the light of this denominational effort 
xcii is a call to g:eater mission involvement. Hopefully, 
the project will lead to discovery where we will as a group 
have time for sharing and dialoguing, where my ideas will stimu- 
late your ideas and your ideas will in turn stimulate mine, 
where there will be an experience for all of us to learn and 


grow together. The nature of the project is also creativity. 
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I hope that we can come up with some creative insight into 
the kind of thing that I am talking about -- how the Major 
Mission Fund does become an occasion to look at trends in 
our society and how it can be used as a way of correcting 
some of them. And, finally, it will be a time for making 
recommendations to the Session of the church as to how we 
can sustain the impact of the Major Mission Fund." I then 
read the topic of the project as it had been defined: "The 
thesis project has to do with developing the impact of the 
Major Mission Fund through an educational process so as to 
be more aware of current cultural inwardness and find cor- 
rectives to it." 

I saw and defined the purpose in three ways, which I 
also tried to elucidate the first time the group came to- 
gether: "First of all, the purpose of this particular pro- 
ject has to do with those of us E are involved in it. 
Probably that's the most important purpose of all -- what 
kind of learning process goes on within this group, how we are 
affected, what insights we get, what new .ommitments we are led 
to make in the mission of the church in terms of our understand- 
ing of this missjon in our society and in this community. So 
the kinds of things that happen in this group, the kind of 
learning and new commitments that take place, are very important 
to the purpose of the project. Secondly, it does have a vider 
purpose insofar as it has impact upon the congregation. During 
the process of our discussion, we will be talking about cur cul- 


ture and about the nature and missicn of the church as we see it 


in the context of the Major Mission Fund. We hope to come out 
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with some recommendations which will be passed on to Session, 
recommendations that have to do with the on-going thrust of 
this congregation. So the purpose is not only us, the purpose 
is also how this will impact upon the congregation. And then, 
thirdly, I see the purpose also having an impact upon the wider 
church beyond us. Depending upon the depth of the creativity 
of our thinking, I hope there will come out some theological 
considerations that will possibly shape the church as it moves 
into the realities of the 80's. What we do will be written 
out in my thesis project and if there are some new and creative 
movements and considerations to come out of this, they will be 
picked up. Good ideas inevitably have their ways of spreading, 
just like when you throw a stone into water and the ripples spread. 
After setting the stage and offering this introduction at 
the first meeting in the spring, the group then met for its 
eight fall sessions. The topics, as announced beforehand and 
as addressed in the lectures, were as follows: 
Session I "From the 60's to the 70's -- A Cultural Trace" 


What are some of the current trends; why? How are we af- 
fected? How are these trends reflected in the church? 


Session II "The Ethos of Inwardness" 


A study of our culture as I interpret it and as inter- 
pretted by Christopher Lasch in The Culture of Narcissism -- 
manifestations of this situation in the home, the econonic 
sector, public life, private lifc, in the church. Seeing 
how this fits for us. 
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Session III "The Major Mission Fund -- Context for Dealing 
with Inwardness" 


The call to sacrifice and second-mile giving -- what it 
means in this context. Money as an indicator of spiri- 
tual values. What are the dangers of narcissism in the 
Major Mission Fund itself? 


Session IV "The Relationship Between Losing and Finding" 


A more detailed study of the teachings of Abraham Maslow 
as a way of getting at the relationship between losing 
and finding and a critical analysis of his writings as a 
clue to the problem of our era. A study of Jesus' 
teaching, "Unless you lose your life for my sake, you 
cannot find it." 


Session Y "The Major Mission Fund and the Church's Mission" 
The historic question which has always been faced between 
the church's mission to itself and others, raising that 
question in the light of the current mood. What about 
the history of mission support in the Shrewsbury congre- 
gation and how can the Major Mission Fund change that? 

Session VI "A Reasonable Eschatologv" 

The "now" centeredness of the current mood. Distress- 
mania in religion and society -- one aspect of this mood. 
The Major Mission drive as belief in the change. A Bibli- 
cally based hope for the future. 

Session VII "Building a Theology for the 80's" 

An attempt to shape a theological perspective that learns 
from both the 60's and 70's and is adequate for the next 
decade. 

Session VIII "Sustaining the Thrust" 

How can the impetus of the Major Mission Fund be alive in 


the Shrewsbury congregation as a more permanent corrective 
to an ethos of inwardness. 


In the course of the evenings together as we got into these 
topics, the discussions were spirited. Wide differences of 


opinion were expressed; conflicts developed, people learned from 


ern 


one another, common insights and conclusions often emerged. 

After the opening lecture, I would lead with the questions 

listed at the end of the lecture which had been mailed out. 

On the seventh evening, as suggested by the Seminary and not 
changed earlier because of timing reasons, I arranged for a 
reactor from the group to provide the transition from my lec- 
ture to the group discussion, using his critique as the start- 
ing point. On the eighthevening, as pointed out earlier, there 
was no lecture. The discussion focused on recommendations to 

the Session of the church on how the impetus of the Major Mission 
Fund could be kept alive. In all sessions, I served as the moder- 
ator, commenting, probing, listening and facilitating as I saw 
fit. My chief method of moving the discussions along was to 
raise the questions listed with the lectures, initiating with 

the first question and then moving from one to the other as time 
and interest dictated. 

Through this process, certain conclusions were reached, ob- 
servations made, and recommendations offered. As a group, we 
recognized we had a problem. There is a reality to the inward- 
ness, privatism, narcissism we face. We became more and more 
aware of the cultural milieu around us, with its concentration 
on self-discovery, living for the moment, developing your own 
potential, doing your thing. At first, the reactions of the 
group were more negative, denying the reality of this ethos, 


questioning its pervasiveness, but the more we went on exposing 
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ourselves to what is being said by cultural analysts, looking 
at ourselyes and those around us, the more we saw evidence of 
it in our lives and experience. We became aware of it in 
marriage, where the commitment of husbands and wives to each 
other and to the future is lost for whatever other person may 
immediately be more satisfying or whatever problem may seem 
insurmountable. We became aware of it in jobs and in the econo- 
my where a lack of discipline and self-restraint is at least 
one factor in the persistent inflationary spiral. We saw re- 
flections of the mood nationally in the unruliness of our land 
where the important and legitimate stress on individual rights 
did not seem to have the equally important stress on individual 
responsibility and in religion where the shallow, escapist gos- 
pel of the TV evangelists has become the popular religious diet. 
We saw it in the more common personality disorders which tend 
now to come from over -stimulation rather than suppression. Some 
aspects of the disposition we saw as a needed corrective to a 
false self-effacement and hypothetical social involvement in 
the 60's that was little more than an ego trip. Other aspects, 
however, were seen as an excessive reaction. In any case, we 
came to the conclusion that whatever is meant by narcissism, 
the myth of Narcissus is a particularly apt image of the current 
consciousness with people gazing and chasing after themselves as 
if they were the whole world. 

We also recognized the need for a purpose and object of 


affection apart from ourselves. Along with our basic needs for 
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security, affection, self-esteem, etc., there is also a need 

to get beyond ourselves. The person who is on the way to 
self-actualization is not only the person who has good feelings 
about himself, but one who has given himself wholeheartedly to 

a larger good. Our basic needs must initially be met, and this 
we concluded is correctly emphasized in our current ethos. 
Coming in reaction to an excessive fear and denial of these in- 
herent needs, the emphasis on accepting, realizing, and ful- 
filling them has been healthy “ind wholesome. However, the con- 
stant emphasis on need fulfillment apart from the context of 
societal pressures for need denial can produce other effects, 
and may be more where we are now. In our group process together, 
these questions were pursued and discussed. Does something like 
the Major Mission Fund provide a needed corrective? What is the 
relationship between need fulfillment so much emphasized now and 
need denial . emphasized in the support of mission giving? Are 
these opposites that must be held in tension and balance or is 
the need to give a parallel to other needs -- which like hunger, 
belongingness, esteem, cognition „ust also be met? Does it 
naturally flow that when one feels self-actualized in terms of 
innate wants he will automatically turn outward, or does this 
demand discipline, restraint and an exertion of some reasoned 
good will? The issue which was raised is full of subtleties, 
nuances, contradictions whose depth defy understanding. While 


on the one hand we recognized the tension involved, money for 
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ourselyes vs. money for mission, our needs vs, the needs of 
others, our desires vs. Christ's call, we saw the need for 
sacrifice and commitment as another need, albeit sadly neg- 
lected today, equal to that of all the other common wants 
and one that should be included on any ascending scale of 
innate drives. The ee of a purpose and object of 
affection beyond ourselves is inherent to being a self- 
fulfilled person. 
| During the course of the evenings together, we debated 
the appropriateness of the Major Mission Fund itself as an 
2dequate vehicle for psycho-social awareness and change. Was 
the fund narcissistic? Was the motivation for its support, 
the nature of the projects it made possible conducive for 
getting at the problem of inwardness in the congregation and 
wider society? Though not without reservations, we thought 
that basically it was. To the extent that we can talk about 
the "me" decade, about privatism, inwardness, narcissism and 
the rest, the Major Mission Fund speaks to the situation and 
provides, if nothing else, an example of changing directions. 
Although not without its drawbacks and weaknesses, it cun have 
a wider impact on the congregation in terms of its mission par- 
ticipation and giving. We wondered if the impact of the cam- 
paign had more to do with the enthusiasm of having a new pastor 
and the new thrust that brings. It could be argued that the 


thoroughness with which the campaign was conducted explained its 
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impact and success. The people of the church, it was pointed 
out, always respond to crisis, such as the crisis of the fire, 
and in the same way responded to the Major Mission Fund as a 
quick, one-time effort. Nonetheless, the overall results of 

the drive were far above expectation, the kind of exposure it 
gave was to needs beyond our Don and the level of sacrifice, 
though not consistently high, was in many cases amazing. We 
sensed as a group the potential it had for permanent and lasting 
change. Here, too, limitations were noted. We were giving money, 
not time and direct involvement. Although there is sacrifice in- 
yolved in giving money, particularly when it involves going be- 
yond what a person is already doing, there is nonetheless less 
risk and commitment than in taking on the task oneself. Also, 
the Major Mission Fund, as much as it was concerned with needs 
other than our own, was in some respects self-serving. In our 
congregation, we were supporting the Princeton Seminary Teaching 
Church Program in which we participate. In the denomination, 
many of the more controversial peace and justice ministries 
which had been originally proposed were not included for funding. 
Yet, with these limitations, the consensus was still evident 
that this mission campaign was a useful vehicle for dispositional 
change. It provided us with a believeable cause. Particularly 
at the congregational level, it lifted us above our parochial 
concerns, it prompted a greater global awareness, in its outward 
thrust and commitment, it forced us to look at our inwardness, 


made us examine our cultural values and priorities. 
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There was agreement in our probing about the need for 
new theological directions, though recognition of a general 
unrealiness to move in that way. We could pretty much agree 
on what those theological directions should be -- recognition 
of the public side of being a Christian, dealing more sensi- 
tively with ethical questions, capturing more of the hope 
of the Christian faith, realizing the global scope of the 
Christian challenge; however, we were widely at odds about 
timing, readiness and willingness to move in these directions. 
Some of the sharpest conflicts, as will be detailed later, 
came at this point. Was the pendulum ready to swing? Where 
in the shifting stance were we at this point? What came out 
of the struggle was a feeling that significant shifts toward 
an aroused sense of personal Christian responsibility was 
still five years away, that right now the pendulum was sus- 
pended without much movement, and that local congregations 
had to provide models of these theological emphases as an 
impetus for broader change. 

As a group, we could all appreciate the rediscovery of 
God's grace so prevalent in the current mood -- a grace that 
exposes our phoniness, accepts our weakness, and treats us as 
being O.K. when we don't feel O.K. about ourselves. This was 
the therapy we needed in dealing with our alienation. We 


don't have to be anybody but ourselves. We don't have to 


Play any more games. Also, in our frustration with the 
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persistence of evil in spite of our best efforts to bring 
about good, in our helplessness to effect change, we could 

see the pertinence of this strong emphasis -- God doing in 

and through us what we are unable to do by ourselves. How- 
ever, we sensed how grace may have become too cheap, in what 
it cost God when He gave Himself for us, and in what it costs 
us when we receive His grace and allow it to operate in our 
lives. Without emphasizing the sacrifice God made in offering 
His gracious love and the sacrifice that follows from its ex- 
perience, the Christian life may become too individualistic, 
self-serving, withdrawn and flabby. This is the current dan- 
ger of which we became aware. Given where we were and felt 
we needed to go, the question which remained was the question 
of how a congregation could be the vanguard for theological 
development, going from where we are to a much more serious 
exploration of the ethical responsibilities of discipleship 

in our time. 

In this theological exploration, we particularly focused 
on the nature of Christian hope and on our expectations of 
the future. One manifestation of the inwardness of the cur- 
rent ethos is its emphasis on the present moment an its des- 
pair about tomorrow. Part of this "now" centeredness steris 
directly from an apprehension about the future. If I may not 


be here tomorrow, people say, then why not live life to the fulles 
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now. Part of it also stems from a negation of the past. 
If we are too bound to the memories of the past, then ve 
are not free :» capture the full possibilities of the mo- 
ment with the gratification, enjoyment and fulfillment it 
can bring. 

The Major Mission Fund, it was felt, spoke to this mood. 
With its goal of reversing the downward trend in mission sup- 
port, with its hope of relating through Christian programs to 
specific needs and problems, with its belief in expanding the 
witness of the church, the fund did speak to the current feel- 
ings which had been so deflated by the barrage of confidence- 
shattering events like Vietnam, Kennedy's assassination, Water- 
gate, and the rest, The Major Mission Fund gave us something 
we could do. Maybe, it was felt, the mood was more helpless- 
ness than hopelessness, the sense of being overwhelmed by 
problems that were greater than any one person could handle. 
At least, if this be the case, the fund said in the words of 
a member of the group, "Hey, give us three bucks a week and 
we'll make the world safe for democracy." Here was hope. 
Here was the way of tackling, in the Name of Christ, some of 
these problems. Here was something I could do that would make 
a difference. As a believable way to participate, the fund 
did project a more positive attitude toward the future and 
thereby became a way that we could focus on the current mani- 


festations of fear -- nuclear holocaust, Armageddon, etc., and 
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talk about Biblical eschatalogical images. 

Finally, in this work of ministry together, we did ar- 
rive at a series of recommendations that were passed on to 
Session as a way of implementing the on-going thrust of the 
Major Mission drive. The recommendations were made in three 
different areas. The first category was general mission in- 
terpretation. It was felt there should be "minute for mission" 
reports made in worship once a month during the course of the 
year, with weekly reports during the month of October.  Ar- 
rangements should be made to relate personally to one mis- 
sionary or fraternal worker. There should be more regular 
articles in the newsletter on benevolence causes. There should 
be encouragement for members to take advantage of denominational 
mission trips for first-hand observance of its national and in- 
ternational work. An annual family night centering on the national 
and world mission study themes was advised. And it was hoped that 
the Senior High Youth Fellowship would engage in a work project 
at some denominational mission place. 

Under general mission support, three specific recommendations 
were made for on-going benevolence giving. It was recommended, 
first of all, that monthly payments should be made on the annual 
General Mission commitment, sending in one-twelfth of that 
amount each month as the first item paid. When people support 
the church they are to give "off the top," the first fruits, 


trusting that what remains will be sufficient. The decision 
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was to make this same commitment as a congregation, giving 
the first part that comes in each month for general mission 
support and living by faith that what remains will pay for 
the local expenses. Then it was recommended that the ratio 
between benevolence end current expense be increased each 
year at the rate of 1$ until a two-to-one ratio had been 
achieved. Finally, participation in special offerings was 
encouraged, looking for innovative ways of involvement and 
support; ie., walks, fasts, swims for One-Great-Hour-of- 
Sharing. 

The second category was mission to community. The re- 
commendations included: organization of a Church and Society 
Committee that would relate the congregation to the moral is- 
sues confronting us; the selection by this committee of one 
community service project and one international service need 
with mobilization of the congregation in response to them; 
the further use of church facilities for community programs. 

The third category had to do with mission education, and 
included: a study for Session by the Church and Society Com- 
mittee on the Biblical basis for the church's social involve- 
ment, a series of sermons on The Ten Commandments, the use of 
the Sunday morning forum as a way of focusing on contemporary 
ethical and social issues, material provided by the Church 
and Society Committee for use in studying these questions in 


regular church groups, and annual reports to the congregation 
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on stands taken by Synod and General Assembly on certain 
questions. 

All of these recommendations were submitted to Session 
approximately a month later. The two specific recommenda- 
tions of ways and levels of benevolence support were adopted 
and have been put into practice -- monthly payments and 1% 
ratio increments annually. 

All of the other recommendations were accepted as 
goals for action with a six-month review on how progress 
was being made. The Church and Society Committee has been 
formed and is beginning to implement some of the recommenda- 
tions. Referral was made to the Stewardship men in 
mission interpretation and plans are under way. 

It was in seeing how the congregation could revive its 
mission thrust that some of the most unanimous and enthusias- 


tic conclusions were reached. 
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CHAPTER 3 -- CRITIQUE Cz METHODOLOGY 


The selection of the educational method was an important 
factor in this piece of ministerial work. A number of different 
options presented themselves. I could have brought in an outside 
lecturer or series of lecturers. I could have structured the ses- 
sicns together around the study of certain Scripture passages or 
of readings from current cultural historians and theologians. I 
could have used no initial input and structured the sessions in 
such a way as to start where people were and tbrough the use of 
buzz groups or other techniques come to new insights and reccmmen- 
dations. I could have used the lecture method much more extensively 
than I did, spending most of the time together in communicating my 
thoughts and ideas and in answering questions that the group may 
have raised. 

The method that I selected was lecture and discussion, lec- 
tures that I prepared and distributed, discussion that vas by de- 
sign and execution a free and open process of mutval exploration 
and discovery. The lectures gave me the opportunity to focus my 
thoughts on the broader impact of the Major Mission Fund in the 
context of our psycho-social mileau. Long before the actual con- 
duct of the drive in our congregation, when the Major Mission Fund 
was still in the planning stage at the denominational level, I saw 
the potential for a much wider impact than the raising of mission 
dollars and began to dream how thi: could be used as an impetus 


for broader change within congregations and within society. As 
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I did research for the lectures, as I wrote and distributed 
them, it provided me the opportunity to expand my thoughts, 
test out some of my ideas, elaborate on my hunches and com- 
municate them to others. Within the process of our study 
group, my lectures also provided a common place from which 

to start and react. They provided the focus for our explora- 
tion process together. We at least all began with the same 
grist for the mill, though what each person brought to the 
process was different and how people reacted to the initial 
input varied. Not everyone, I realized, would see tne Major 
Mission Fund in the wider context that I did. Most of those 
in the group, even though leaders of the camsaign, probably 
had not thought too far beyond what the immediate effect would 
be. As way of introducing a larger perspective and potential, 
I saw the value of the lecture method. It afforded me an 
opportunity to cull together thinking along this line and offer 
that thinking as a common place from which to start. 

Important and germain to the process were other contem- 
porary articles and readings which I sent along with the lec- 
tures, articles which had helped to inform me on what I was 
saying and could help to inform them, which also suggested a 
wider authority for what I was trying to communicate. Since 
I was giving the lectures myself rather than calling on someone 
else, the articles mailed out did provide for some grcater de- 
gree of credibility and objectivity -- an outside source, SO 


to speak. 
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I found the lectures helpful and well received. I recog- 
nized in this process that I was the organizer, teacher, initia- 
tor and chief stimulator, that if anything significant happened, 

I would at least have to introduce some provocative considerations. 
As a way of accomplishing this, the lectures seemec to prove suc- 
cessful. Against all pedagogical advise, I not only mailed them 
-out but used the first ten or fifteen minutes of our time together 
to read the lectures and offer a few brief elaborative comments 

as I went along. For the most part, members of the group had 
carefully read the lectures, noting questions and comments, but 
reading through the lecture again provided a quick review and 

gave me the chance to add emphases, nuances and further informa- 
tion here and there. The lectures were not that long that an ex- 
cessive amount of time was spent. Through these methods, I found 
that I was able to do some teaching, initiate new considerations, 
and provoke stimulating discussion. If I were to do it over, I 
would use again the lectures for this initial input. The weakest 
lecture, I felt, was the seventh one, "Building a Theology for 

the '80's," which seemed much too vague. In fact, I said in the 
leading discussion question of that lecture, "I have the feeling 
that this is much too general. Are there any point. on which you 
can pick up and elaborate further?" The lecture with which I was 
most pleased was the second where I felt i captured from the wide, 
wide welter of current cultural analysis such as Schur, Sennet, 
Lasch, Sugarman something of thc characteristics of the contemporary 


psycho-social disposition and how it is reflected in religion, 
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personality, economics, family, etc. Were I to do the process 
over, I would, however, change some of the procedure. Rather 
than reading over the lectures, I wculd have one member of the 
group try to briefly summarize what he or she thought I was 
saying in the lecture and then give his or her reaction to it 
as a starting point for our discussion together. Prior to that, 
I would have offered any brief comments or elaborations I had, 
then have the summary and critique by a member of the group. 
Even more important to the methodology than the lecture was 
the discussion process which was inherent to the plan. While I 
was the organizer, initiator and stimulator for the project, I 
was hoping that the outcome and results would be the work of 
all. I wanted it above all else to be a group process, with 
mine an important, leadership role but not a dominant one. What 
I wanted to do was lead without controlling. I designed the pro- 
ject in such a way as to come out with insights and recommenda- 
tions that would be more than any one person could gain and which 
would carry the weight of the entire group. I was the teacher 
and leader, but I wanted to learn as well. I wanted to structure 
a more democratic process and collaborative style, where it could 
be said, "We did the thinking together." So the discussions af- 
ter the initial input of the lectures were the activity where we 
placed the bulk of our time. Here is where the main learning 


centered with common probing, exploration and stimulation. 
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There was risk involved. There was the chance that much 
or all of what I was saying would be questioned, rejected or 
laid aside. There was the strong possibility that the conclu- 
sions reached, the insights gained, and the recommendations 
made would be contrary to what I felt best. There was the 
danger that the whole prccess would be an exercise in futility 
with as many directions as there were people in the group and 
little by way of commonly agreed upon recommendations passed 
on to Session. There could be conflict, as in point of fact 
there was. But in this methodology there were advantages, too. 
There was the advantage that what was learned by each individual 
in the group would be his or her own awareness and recognition. 
There was the possibility for greater creativity where one per- 
son's ideas would stimulate another's, and where the end results 
would be more than the sum of the individual parts -- a kind of 
team effort. So, for this reason, too, I opted for emphasis on 
the dialogic technique, aware of the pitfalls but more conscious 
of the possibilities and confident in my facilitative role as 
discussion moderator to build our insights and recommendations 
together. |! 

In selecting this basic methodology, lecture with open 
dialoque, I was also aware more generally of my operating style 
in the congregation. The brocess which T used in the project 
is more consistent with tho wav I function througnout. I cer- 


tainly give strong leadership to the congregation. I present 
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my ideas and concerns. I have an agenda in mind and enter my 
goals and priorities into the grist of the decision-making pro- 
cess. This involves, on my part, influencing and teaching and 
vigorously promoting my ideas. It also involves listening, and 
bending, and learning, as well. My style is a collaborative 
style where decis.ons are made together in the give-and-take of 
pastor and people. I don't want the decisions to be my decisions 
or their decisions but our decisions together. One of the most 
difficult aspects of tnis style is learning when to press for 
that on which you cannot compromise and when to bend, listen 
and arrive at that consensus which seems better. However, re- 
cognizing that this sensitivity is involved, I am more comfor- 
table with this cooperative way of leadership.  Consciously 
aware of it and more naturally inclined to this administrative 
style, I sought to use a pedagogical method that was consistent. 
I wanted to teach, but I knew that I had much to learn, as well, 
and that the members of the group, even though initially unfami- 
liar with some of the topics, would come up with creative recom- 
mendations. I also sensed an ability to work in this way, honed 
by experience in many committee meetings and planning sessions. 
Important to this process were the discussion questions 
posed at the end of each lecture upon which I asked persons to 
reflect prior to each session. Needless to say, I wanted them 
to grow out of the lectures but be open-ended. I wanted them 
to provide the transition from my thoughts to their involvement, 


reaction and input. I didn't want questions that could be 
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answered with an easy "yes" or "no," but which would provoke 
further dialogue. I didn't want to ask leading questions that 
would beg certain answers. Unfortunately, as I look back at 
the process, I didn't give enough time and thought to the 
phrasing of these questions. Usually, by the time I had com- 
pleted writing the lecture, I was so exhausted as to have little 
energy left to carefully think through the discussion starters. 
In most instances, I should have had two or three more, because 
in the actual discussion process, throwing out these questions 
became the chief method of moving cunstructively ahead, and on 
some occasions I did not have a sufficient number of provocative 
questions to offer. Generally, the questions seemed to work out 
well; for instance, in the lecture and dialogue about cultural 
shifts from the 60's to the 70's: 

How much do you identify with these altered shifts? 

Where do you find yourself agreeing or disagreeing? 


What would you add by ways of observations in the 
shifts from the 60's to the 70's and why? 


Or in the lecture on the "Ethos of Inwardness": 
Any attempt at this kind of societal cbservation will 


be too general and leave out important elements. What 
elements do you feel have been left out? 


Likewise, in the lecture on "The Major Mission Fund and the Church's 


Mission: 


What do you feel is thc relationship between local 
mission and general mission? What are the parallels 
on the individual level to finding and losing oneself? 
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What are the reasons in our congregation for the 
low percentage of benevolence support? 


Is the Major Mission Fund a symptom of our times 
rather than a corrective to it? How do you view 
the effort? 

In a number of instances, however, the questions were far 
from adequate. "Is this a too critical view of the current cul- 
tural environment?" I asked initially after the lecture on the 
"Ethos of Inwardness." The question would better have been 
phrased, "I have taken a fairly critical view of our cultural 
environment. What is your reaction and why?" At the end of the 
lecture on "Theology for the 80's," I asked, "Do you agree that 
the ethical side of Christian theology will come more to the fore 
in ensuing years?" This could be too easily dismissed with a 
quick negative or affirmative response. A better phrasing would 
probably have been, "In what ways do you see ethical concerns 
emerging to the fore; in what ways not? Where do you see the 
pendulum swing at this point?" Also, the final question after 
that lecture, "Given all this, what directions should the church 
be taking?" was much too vague. It would have been better to lead 
out with the probe, "Given all this, how specifically can our con- 
gregation move in making theological shifts and how can it in- 
fluence others?" 

Along with the significance of the methodology selected, the 
adequacy of its preparation and the reasons for its use, is also 
the importance to the project of the actual implementation of the 


study sessions and how they were carried out. What observations 
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can be made here? Where were they strong? Where weak? What 
could have been done to improve them? As I reflect back on the 
process, as I listen to the tapes of the dialogues and common 
probing, I see that the sessions were lively, that group parti- 
cipation was by and large good, that insight and learning took 
place. How did this occur? Was it dumb luck? What was it that 
I did which was either a hindrance or a help? What can be learned 
for the future? Here are recorded excerpts from two of the ses- 
sions -- Session III on "The Ethos of Inwardness" and Session VI 
on "The Major Mission Fund and the Church's Mission." (The num- 
bers here do not correspond to the numbers on pages 12 and 13 of 
this thesis because session I in the actual implementation of 
the series became the time we met to introduce the project be- 
fore the lecture discussions began.) Here, first of all, is the 
record of our third meeting together. Having characterized the 
current ethos with such phrases as "search for self-fulfillment," 
"now-centered," "learning to be me," "life is to be enjoyed" 
and focusing this sentiment with reference to personality patterns 
and religious expressions, the following discussion ensued. 
D.M. First of all, are there any points you want to 
bring up to me, possibly verification or further am- 
plification? 
B.M.O. One thing I thought of is that it all sounded 
very middleclass. I think the whole philosophy you're 
dealing with is middleclass because of the educational 
level. I am thinking particularly of women in my gen- 
eration, my age group, where those who are friends of 
mine have gone through a lot of this. I think in a 


way I have, too. We had the time and the money to get 
involved in activities pleasing to ourselves. 
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D.M. Very good. 


G.B. Another question, though, is where do you cut 
off the middleclass? More and more are moving up in 
income and education. Those who have food on the 
table and two cars in the garage and a house they 
can't afford. 


D.M. Peter Marin in his Harper magazine article makes 
that same point that by and large the persons who are 
involved in all these therapies are the middleclass. 
But ours is a middleclass church. 


B.M.O. Oh, I know, and you have to write about what 
you're familiar with. 


D.M. But you're right. It would apply to this area 
and to our congregation, and for the most part would 
not apply to even the Westside of Red Bank (a more 
depressed area nearby our church). 


G.B. Granted that people have the education and time 

for all these therapies and manners of self-fulfillment, 

do you think they are engaging in them for personal help 

or because it is just the thing to do? Do you think they 
are really serious? 


D.M. What do you think? 
G.B. I think it is a fad of the time. 


B.M.O. I don't think so. Not totally. Once again 
coming from the women's standpoint. There are a lot 

of women who are struggling. Now they are better edu- 
cated and they look back at the ways their mothers 
lived, just staying at home with a different life 

style. Now new opportunities are beginning to open up. 
But they're searching, searching. I think of one inci- 
dent -- a friend of mine with whom I have talked at some 
length about the whole thing. Now she's in the church 
of scientology -- you mentioned in your lecture about 
Jerry Rubin trying this one out, too. She's been trying 
everything to find herself, to see where she belongs. 
Really, she feels like she has been left behind. Pehind 
what, I don't know. But she's been really struggling and 
has been for about five years. She's tried several ca- 
reers, not really being sucessful with any one. I feel 
sorry for her. 
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Im. I think all this is quite obvious when you visit 


the Women's Center at Brookdale (a community college 

in the area). There you see a lot of people really 
working. Partly they want to achieve different levels 
of competency in careers; partly they are there because 
of peer pressure for this kind of self-actualizing 
search. 


J.M. I tend to look at this from a different viewpoint. 
I thought that what I was experiencing, and to some ex- 

tent Bill (her husband), too, was because of middle age, 
and I never saw it as a possible trend in the 70's which 
we were picking up. 


D.M. Oh, I see. 


J.M. I thought it was a stage of life we had reached, 
with our children raised and a little more spare time. 
And then when I read your lecture and hear all these 
things, I begin to realize it isn't just middle age 
but the culture we're in. 


D.M. The signals that we're getting from everywhere. 
J.M. Yes. 


D.M. I guess age factors would be a part of it. There 
are different stages in which we are involved discovering 
ourselves, but believe you me, this inward search crosses 
age barriers, too. I know people who just go from one 
thing to another. And it's not only women. It's men, 
too, like Jerry Rubin (a reference to the lecture, 

page 11-A). 


G.B. The question is, searching for what? 

D.M. Yes, searching ‘or what? 

J.M. I see a lot of this reflected in my son. He's 
very much against nuclear power, but now he's about 
ready to give up and retreat from the world. He's 
buying a farm, is going to put up his windmill and 
forget society. 

D.M. Really? 


J.M. Yes. Really. He never used to be that way. 


Ep 


J. W. 2 It's true. This mood exists, We have it. 


But what's wrong with it -- that's what I'm search- 
ing for in this whole thing. The tenor of remarks 
is that this thing is bad. I don't know if that is 
necessarily the case. Dave, you are analyzing this 
situation, and your analysis is good. But are you 
against it? Explaining it is one thing; criticizing 
it is another. 


D.M. That leads to the first question I was going 
to throw out. Is what I am saying too critical a 
view of our current cultural environment? Yes, I'm 
eriticältofsit. 


3.w.? You're against it. 


D.MalI'm'critical' of it... Tbat,s a Iittlesdifferent 
than saying I'm against it. I see in some ways the 
necessity for it. I see it, as we talked about the 
first week, as somewhat a corrective to the activism 
of the 60's. However, I do feel that to the extent 
we withdraw, pull out and cease to engage in that 
public sector of the church's ministry, to that ex- 
tent it is unfortunate. 


J.w.? But that will only be good to the extent that 
there is a group of people who want to engage in that 
public ministry and who continue to support it. 


D.M. Yes, there is a very practical question that is 
raised. There is also a theological question that is 
raised. We're going to get into all this when we talk 
more about the Major Mission Fund and its impetus on 
our continued mission thrust. The questions raised 
are these: What is the true nature of the church and 
what are the teachings of the Gospel? 


3.w.1 I am reminded in all this oí something recently. 
Today, if you say the word "fulfilled," or if you are 
doing something for your own fulfillment, everybody 
would know what you are saying. In 1969, 70, 71, I was 
involved in a mission of long-range planning in the 
church we belonged to before. One word that I used at 
that time was that it was necessary for people to feel 
fulfilled in what they were doing. The group had no 
understanding of what I was saying. They drew a total 


blank. 


D.M. Very interesting. 
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J.w.* Now they know just what you're talking about. 


J.M. Don't you think this retreat into ourselves is 
partly due to the feeling on the part of the people 
that everything has gotien so big that there is not 
much individually they can do; therefore, they give 
up and say, "I'11 just manage my life and do my own 
thing"? 


D.M. Yes, I think so. I think that's what we're 
seeing in all the therapies. And I believe that is 
what we are seeing in religion, too. Religion is 
seen primarily as a kind of therapy. I'll work out 
my salvation. I can't possibly tackle environment, 
and poverty, and disarmament, so I'll work out my 
own security and that is why certain forms of -eli- 
gion are so popular. 


J.w.! I was seeing some of this in terms of young 
people, and feel that it is descriptive of attitudes, 
and reactions, and senses of responsibility and lack 
of confidence about the future on their part. I have 
been aware of this for about two years now. It really 
frightens me to see this within people who are going 
to be our future citizens. it really bothers me that 
they seem to have little responsibility to anyone but 
themselves. If they belong to an organization, they 
don't feel the responsibility to go all the time, nor 
support it unless it gives them a good time. This 
disturbs me. I have a hard time understanding it. 
Because I guess with me, my own conscience makes me 
do things which I feel a responsibility to respond. 


D.M. What is your reaction? 


J.w.? Absolutely. This is one of the problems with 
affluence. The kids don't really have to struggle. 


D.M. $So you're saying that one of the reasons for 
what J.W.” is talking about is affluence? The kids 
haven't had to struggle for what they have. Their 
expectation is that it will always be there. 


In. Yes, and when you say to them, "You should be 
more responsible, you should be able to deal with this," 
their reaction is, "Wake up, we're living in the 70's; 
this doesn't apply to us. So what, we are living ina 
new time." 


age 


D.M. I think affluence is a big factor. But I 
think some of these cultural influences are also 
a part of the picture. 


R.K. I wonder if another symptom of this is the 
cult groups that some of our youth are joining. 


D.M. It's probably related to the same phenomena. 
Each of these groups, though they have different 
teachings and different philosophies, offers some- 
what the same things -- intimacy, closeness with 
people, definiteness of answers, security.  Frankly, 
though, some of the groups I am more concerned about, 
not just for youth but more generally for everyone, 
are these huge, slick evangelism shows on TV, like 
Pat Roberson. Fave you seen some of that? How that 
concerns me. 


J.W.? He did it for years. 


D.M. Not the extent that he and others are doing it 
now. They are getting the millions. 


E Charlatans.  Charlatans. They've always been 
doing it. You didn't need to have millions, you could 
get away with thousands. They seized on radio when it 
first came out. And I put in the same class with those 
characters our friend from Carolina, Billy Graham. He 
is just as much a charlatan as they are. He stirs 
people up and goes off and leaves them and they never 
find a church. 


D.M. It's like a continuum, from the kind of blatant, 
slick evangelist to the types that are more responsible. 
Billy Graham I support in some ways and not in others. 
But some of the more popular ones, playing in to our 
escapist mood, are much more questionable. It's too 
cheap and easy. 


we Don't forget it was Billy Graham who came out 

four square against early marriage, until his 17-year 

old daughter ran off and got married, and then immediately 
it was alright. 
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B.M.O. I heard Billy Graham many times. Our minister 
from our church took a whole bunch of us from the 
Senior High group down to N.Y.C. It was so inspiring. 
Then, after the evening was over and I went home, it 
was nothing. I guess what the church has to do is 
follow up. 


D.M. An article just,appeared in Christian Century 
on these more recent TV shows entitled, "What a Friend 
They Have in Jesus." I thought the way the article 
ended was interesting: "These people are quite sane 
and decent. They cherish life and devote themselves 
to fine ideals and acts. Their enthusiasm and joy 
are authentic. Such a faith has civilized formerly 
vulgar men and women, and they have ceased to be so- 
cial problems. These evangelists are not dangerous, 
and they have nothing in common with Jonestown, whose 
citizens chose to be neither in nor of the world. 

The "700 Club" and its members are very much in and 
of the world. But they should be warned that if re- 
ligion becomes a hit and God becomes a pal, then the 
world will cancel the one when it becomes boring, and 
snub the other when He becomes demanding." 


J.w.1 Wow! 


D.M. I believe in evangelism, but the call of Christ 
has to be both the call to salvation and to disciple- 
ship. If you look at Jesus' teaching, when He called 
people to follow Him, He promises them new life, but 
He also makes it clear that discipleship is a costly 
thing.  Evangelism has to be honest in its call..... 
What about the second question: "Any attempt at this 
kind of societal observation will be too general and 
leave out important elements. What elements do you 
feel have been left out? 


J.w.* There is value to self-fulfillment, but not as 
an end in itself -- rather as a means to a larger end. 
I wonder if you dealt with that enough. 


D.M. If I hear what you are saying, self-fulfillment 
in and of itself is not bad. 


1. Christian Century, Sept. 19, 1979, "What a Friend They Have in 


Jesus" by Michael Barton, ae CESS 
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JW. Yes, that's right, But if it stops there, then 


it becomes only an inward goal. 
D.M. That, I think, has become the problem. The dan- 
ger is that the search for security becomes an endless 


treadmill. We keep on seeking and it doesn't issue 
in the kind of larger end of which you are talking. 


J.W.* That's the problem. But what's the solution? 
J.W.* We don't have answers; we have only questions. 
D.M. Well, next time we get into the Major Mission 
Fund as a corrective, so maybe we'd better talk more 
about this next week. We have tonight become aware 
of current emphases in our culture, some of the prob- 
lems which they raise, and a few of the questions to 
which the Major Mission Fund directly speaks. 
In reflecting on this process, a few random comments can be 
made. On this occasion, unlike other occasions, I did not use 
the discussion questions initially, coming rather back-handedly 
to the first question two-thirds of the way through and only 
getting to the second near the end. It probably would have worked 
better to use the questions as originally mailed out rather than 
begin, "Are there verifications or further amplifications you want 
to bring up?" Different roles were played by different people. 
ur was the devil's advocate -- "Sure this mood exists, but 
what's wrong?"; "Charlatans, charlatans, they've always been 
doing it." G.B., to a lesser extent, played this same role -- 
"The search for what?"; "Is this just the fad of the time?" 


R,K. was silent most of the time, and I recognize here and else- 


where how I failed to draw him out. B.M.O. and J.M. contributed 
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out of their experience, making those kinds of observations 
that came out of their particular backgrounds. Their age dif- 
ferentiation and different perspectives were therefore most im- 
portant to the group, DNA was the most articulate. She 
played the significant role of offering the new insights and 
comments around which considerable discussion flowed. Often her 
input was pivotal to the learning process. I played the modera- 
torial role, sometimes offering questions, sometimes commenting, 
on occasions providing input, responding once to a question 
directed toward me, and seeking to channel the dialogue in some 
kind of orderly flow. It seems, in noting the flow of discussion, 
that I dropped the objections and fears of um in his concern 
about the support of the church if it maintains its public wit- 
ness. I responded by citing issues which were involved -- the 
nature of the church and the thrust of the Gospel. In this in- 
stance, I knew J.W.^'s underlying feelings, that he believed 
strongly in the church's involvement in society and was raising 
the question more to reflect what others might say than what he 
himself felt. That is why he did not pursue the question further. 
In this particular session, 7 out of the 10 members of the 
group were present. In the portions excerpted here which in- 
cludes the main flow of dialogue and is fairly representative 
of the whole, there were 58 different units of conversation. The 
total number of units for each person was as follows: D.M. 26, 


B.M.O. 4, G.B. 4, Im! 9; J.w.* 8, J.M. 5, R.K. 1. That means 
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that I had by far the largest number of inputs, but that the 
total number of times that others spoke was greater. Out of 
the total number of 26 times that I contributed, many of the 
comments were brief observations such as "very good," "Oh, I see," 
"Really?", "very interesting" and the like. Thus, the dialogue 
tended to circulate more around the group, going from one to 
the other, rather than each time back and forth to me, though 
I was somewhat chagrined to see how often I did participate. I 
did not want to play too dominant a role. I felt that to a cer- 
tain extent I did hold myself back and let the flow of dialogue 
move about. If anything, though, I erred on the side of parti- 
cipating too much, not serving enough as the facilitator and 
stimulator of their ideas and input. 

What happened in this particular discussion session was 
the probing, trying on, exploring, seeing where it fit of the 
ideas which had been presented in the lecture on "The Ethos of 
Inwardness." B.M.O. did not see it fitting with certain classes 
and groups, but saw the ethos reflected in her peers. J.M. saw 
some manifestations of this mood in herself and her husband but 
felt they were more symptomatic of their age than our culture. 
When it came to her son, however, her awareness was generalized 
and deepened. SRL had already been aware of certain aspects 
of this cultural milieu and spoke forcefully of her concern for 


young people, caught up in many ways with signals that reinforced 
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dirth of responsibility, The discussion did not follow up on 

a number of topics suggested by the lecture; ie., the word 
"narcissism" and the image of Narcissus, current "narcissistic" 
personality symptoms, evidences of this ethos in marriage and 
business, but it would have been impossible to do so, and that 
was not the intention. Rather, certain aspects of the lecture 
were picked up -- the emphasis on finding and fulfilling oneself, 
the skepticism about the future, evidences of these attitudes in 
prevalent religious expressions -- and this is what I expected. 
What happened is that these ideas were tested and tried on, and 
in so doing aspects of the culture, in an even broader sense, 
seen and felt. My role was to help this occur. As I look back, 
my main technique was to agree and then enlarge, the familiar 
"yes, but" method. "Yes, the ethos is to a certain extent mid- 
dle class, but ours is a middle class church and moreover the 
signals are everywhere." "Yes, it is partly a matter of age, 
but cannot be confined to one age group." "Yes, our young 
people do have plenty and it has come easy, but their reactions 
are part of the cultural picture as well." "Yes, cult groups 
seemed one aspect of the picture, but what about the TV evangelists?" 
In most instances, I picked up on what was said and tried to ex- 
pand. On a number of occasions in this process, I simply agreed 
‚or sought further elaboration. The result was a greater sensi- 
tiyity on their part to patterns and attitudes in our current 


milieu, a result that kept manifesting itself through the rest 
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of the sessions when individuals came up with their own obser- 
vations and, subsequent to these sessions, when they continued 

to speak with me along this vein. For me, a number of new in- 
sights came out through the process which went beyond the lecture; 
ie., our "now" centeredness and skepticism about the future more 
a feeling of frustration as to what one person could do than a 
fear about tomorrow, the economic factors such as affluence as 
more of a causative factor than I had mentioned, even though 

only a part of the picture. 

In the way I moderated the discussion, three patterns of 
implementation seemed most important for the degree of success 
that was achieved. First of all, I sought opportunity to keep 
asking questions. Out of the 26 times I spoke, 7 were in the 
form of questions: "What do you think?"; "What is your re- 
action?"; "What elements do you feel have been left out?" My 
hope was to probe deeper and further. Secondly, I sought to 
be non-defensive. I was determined, at all costs, to keep from 
defending what I had said in the lecture and what I may say 
during the course of the discussion. At one point, it seemed 
^p Gesn I would have to say something to support the argument 
of the lecture. "I think it (all these self-fulfillment thera- 
pies) is just a fad of the time," said G.B. But B.M.O. immediately 
responded, "I don't think so." Then mw asked, "What's wrong? 
Why are you critical?" and I did have to respond in some way. 
However, in my tone, voice and manner of speaking, I sought to 


be matter-of-fact, and ended suggesting some of the issues 


involved rather than attempting to defend, Wherever possible, 

I sought to pick up on contributions made and receive them, ie., 
"very interesting," "really," "oh, I see," or pick up on those 
points where I could identify and then probe deeper, the "yes, 
but" approach mentioned earlier.  Thirdly, I did on a number 

of occasions purposely and consciously; remain silent, though I 
did want to intervene. Here, though, I was less successful, 
commenting too often and not listening enough. 

Some of these same patterns and techniques were evident in 
the sixth session. The following verbatim is one exerpt from 
that. The lecture was on "The Major Mission Fund and the Church's 
Mission," talking about the fund as an impetus for higher con- 
tinuous benevolence support and raising questions about the fund 
itself as an adequáte motive. 


D.M. What about this question concerning the Major 
Mission Fund? Many see it symptomatic of the things 
I see it correcting. 


J.D. How? 


D.M. In some of the ways I was talking about in the 
lecture. 


J.D. Isn't that a part of anything that one does, 
good, bad or indifferent? This is somewhat self- 
serving, but if the goal is good and the reason for 
doing it is good, who cares whether it's self-serving 
or not. This goes back to what we were discussing in 
the beginning when we talked about the activism of 
the 60's. The church was saying, "We're on the outside 
looking in and we ought not to be." It seems to me 
that the church, through many of its projects, par- 
ticularly those in the United States, was saying, 
"The church is where it's at. The church is as good 
a social welfare agency as the state -- it believes 
all these things, and is trying to get itself back 
into the mainstream." Now that may be.........what's 
the word we keep talking about? 
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G.B. Narcissistic. 


J.D. Yes, narcissistic, but the end result is good, 
so what difference does it make? 


G.B. Here's the first opportunity we've had in a long 
time to say, "Here's money for mission. It's not going 
to go for anything else. Nobody can do anything about 
it, like use it to pay our own bills." 


D.M. Yes, I am surprised at the extent of reaction 
by some about the Major Mission Fund. If I heard it 
only once or twice, I would sluff it off. I keep 
hearing it over and again. 


ur bm Does it have anything to do with the projects 
selected and supported? 


DM: It had*to do withn*that;9)too: t. 


re I mean, things that some people were keenly 
interested in, but things that were not picked up 
for support. 


D.M. No, not that. It had to do with kinds of pro- 
jects selected and the kind left out. As I suggested 
in the lecture, many of the projects having to do with 
peace and justice were not included. 


J.D. I agree with the critics on that score, but, by 
the same token, are we better off with the Major Mission 
Fund without these projects or are we better off with 
no Major Mission Fund at all? At least with the Major 
Mission Fund we've got the basis for making people 
think about mission. We're going to have to go on 

some place after that. If we've done our job and 

built up enthusiasm for mission, then we're going to 
need projects and they're going to need things to sup- 
port. We think in general that self-serving things 

are inherently bad, and I can't buy that at all. Maybe 
it's not as good as I'd like, but, hell, it's better 
than what we had before. 


J.m.* I was thinking of Paul's statement to some of 
the churches that when he found people speaking in 
different ways about Christ and taking credit for it 
themselyes, his reply was that no matter how they were 
doing it, as long as they were speaking about Christ, 
that was O.K, 


D.M. What's the specific reference? 
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J.W.* I believe it's Corinthians, There were several 
factions within the church and each one was preaching 

a different thing, but they were trying to preach the 
Gospel, and Paul said, "Don't be concerned about the 
message they are getting across or if they're preaching 
Paul's way or some other person's way, as long as 
they're preaching Christ." 


D.M. To a certain extent, the ends do justify the 
means, do they not? Of course, you can take the 
principle too far. 


J.w.1 Perhaps their concern to eliminate the social 
justice concerns went back to the 60's and Anaela 
Davis where ro one would support anything. They 
didn't want to open up that can of worms. 


D.M. No question. That's why some of the projects 
were eliminated. However, the Major Mission Fund as 
it finally ended up did show a pretty broad concept 
of mission.......When you think of mission, what do 
you think of?......Do you think primarily of service 
or evangelism? 


J.M. Service. Thirty years ago I would have said 
evangelism, but now I think service, and maybe evan- 
gelism will grow out of service, but I don't think 
evangelism pure and simple as service. And then if 
a person says, "Why are you doing this?" "Well, be- 
cause of Christ." 


D.M. I think a number of churches within our denomi- 
nation, within our Presbytery, think of mission pri- 
marily in terms of evangelism. One of the reasons I 

am happy with the fund is that it does assume a broader 
understanding. However, the reason why some churches 
are not supporting it is because of their narrower con- 
cept. I do see a general narrowing of definition among 
churches. 


J.D, When you start talking about service as opposed 
to evangelism, you're really getting into a chicken 
and egg situation. It seems to me evangelism on the 
local level is going to breed service to the community 
level, which is going to breed evangelism on the com- 
munity level, which is going to breed service on the 
national level, which is going to breed evangelism on 
the international level. 
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D.M. And yet there is that kind of direction that 
puts so much emphasis on evangelism to the exclusion 
orethe*othersOur "job “is just to win souls.” That 
is the job of the church. 


J.D. Win other souls and lose our own. 


D.M. What do you think of mission not only in terms 
of preaching the Gospel, winning souls, meeting needs, 
but also in terms of dealing with some of the condi- 
tions that are causative factors? 


G.B. That's when you get into the more controversial 
matters, when you go from preaching to meddling. 


D.M. Right. That's often where the most sensitive 
points come in. Do you think the church can be a 
conscience -- a leavening influence -- and try to 
correct conditions? 


J.D. It has to. 
G.B. There you go -- meddling again. 


D.M. It's like if you were ministering to people in 

a migrant camp. There are three levels ot involvement. 
Let's say they need medical supplies. The first level 
of ministry is to get some people together and provide 
the necessary items. Then there's another level which 
says, "The social welfare department of the local com- 
munity is not doing its job." So the church serves as 
a kind of conscience to the municipal powers to get the 
right services. Then there's the third level. The 
laws of the State of New Jersey or United States do 
not sufficiently protect the migrant in his housing or 
wages or whatever. At this level, you try to change 
legislation. 


J.D. Isn't there a fourth level as well? You saw it 
in a different context in the 60's. Phillip Berrigan 
said, “You know you're so bad off that you need to 
Organize and I'm the one that's going to organize you 
and lead you." Here the church leaders become the fo- 
cal point for politics: 


D.M. Yes, that is the fourth level where the church 
almost becomes the State. 
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J.D. Or the antithesis to the State. 

D.M. But I think all these concepts -- at least at 
the three levels -- are in the Major Mission Fund. 
For instance, money for hunger. Some of this money 
goes to Church World Service. Church World Service 
offers direct relief. But they also see themselves 
having a job working with the systems where they are 
because one of the causes of hunger is land that is 
in the hands of a few people who put that land into 
cash crops for export, with only a little of the 
cash they earn trickling down to the starving poor. 
In meeting the needs of the poor, Church World Ser- 
vice realizes that it has to become involved with 
thezsocialei lise athats gecseprecty Nalry essen 
Anyway, I'm glad you agree with me about the impact 
of the Major Mission Fund, even with all its faults. 


G.B. We're not agreeing with you. We just think 
those others are wrong. à; 


Once again, a few comments can be made. To some extent, 
the composition of the group made some difference in what hap- 
pened. There were six out of ten present this evening. It so 
happened that J.D. was present this evening and IWA was not. 
It would have been better if everyone could have been present 
each evening, but this, for legitimate reasons, was impossible. 
Without ale there, we did not have the person who generally 
played the role of devil's advocate, although the questing and 
probing did continue to come from G.B. and to a certain extent 
from J.D. My roie continued to be the same, though in this 
particular situation my reference point was unique. I was 
- raising questions that others had raised about the Major Mission 
Fund and it was not my point of view that was being focused on, 


either by elaboration, enlargement, change or anything else, but 
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the viewpoint of other persons. However, I still sought to 
be open to the input of the group on their reaction to criti- 
cisms which others had raised. 

Here again the ratio of input was much the same. Of the 
35 units of dialogue, I spoke 15 times, J.D. 9, G.B. 5, J.w.! 57 
J.M.] and R.K. 0, which means that I singly participated the 
most, but less than the total of the rest. Of the fifteen times 
I entered in, three times were to observe, five times to ques- 
tion, and seven times to teach or comment. It is helpful for 
me to make these observations and see myself in this way. There 
is some consistency of style and approach. I do try to probe 
and question. However, I do not listen enough. Lay people, 
as can be seen in this exchange, have a profound grasp of the 
church and are able to articulate in ways that I cannot. 

In this particular instance, I did some direct teaching 
through the discussion method. I realize in this work of 
ministry that my input was not only through the lectures, but 
in the course of the give-and-take together. This, in fact, 
is probably where some of the most effective teaching takes 
place. I was able to raise questions about the public side of 
the church's: ministry and express my thoughts on that. In the 
course of the dialogue method, when there is openness to one 
‚another, when there is a relaxed (a lot of laughter can be heard 
in this particular tape) and unstructured environment, the ue 
is set for learning to take place. I discovered in a new way 


the effectiveness of this technique. We learned from one another. 
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In reflecting on the process, I observed the value of 
conflict in the discussion method. It is both inevitable and 
essential to the creativity and learning that takes place. 
There were three different points of more intense conflict, 
each of which I handled in a different way and each of which 
proved helpful to the learning process, though they easily 
could have been severely damaging. 

The first occurred on our initial evening together when 
the purpose of the project was defined and the task of the 
group outlined. After setting the stage, there was considerable 
debate on what we could realistically expect from this project, 
on where the congregation is now, and how far we could expect it 
to move in more continuous mission support. At this point, I 
was challenged on the impact that the Major Mission Fund had 
already had upon the congregation and the impact that it could 
have. 

G.A. (speaking to me) I would have been much 
happier if you had taken this whole thesis and not 
talked about the Major Mission Fund. For us to 
look at the church, O.K. But what the hell does 
the Major Mission Fund have to do with it? 


D.M. It becomes the occasion to look at the church. 


G.A. Oh, come on. If you want to tie it around 
something you can. But you don't have to. 


D.M. Oh, that's your whole point. 


G.A. If you were here two years ago, ten years ago, 
Isthinkitostie sir up like this that's fines But I'm 
not sure you now have a valid pivot point to tie it 
around. 


D.M. I don't think what we're talking about could 
happen were it not for the Major Mission Fund. 
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In reflecting on the process, I observed the value of 
conflict in the discussion method. It is both inevitable and 
essential to the creativity and learning that takes place. 
There were three different points of more intense conflict, 
each of which I handled in a different way and each of which 
proved helpful to the learning process, though they easily 
could have been severely damaging. 

The first occurred on our initial evening together when 
the purpose of the project was defined and the task of the 
group outlined. After setting the stage, there was considerable 
debate on what we could realistically expect from this project, 
on where the congregation is now, and how far we could expect it 
to move in more continuous mission support. At this point, I 
was challenged on the impact that the Major Mission Fund had 
already had upon the congregation and the impact that it could 
have. 

G.A. (speaking to me) I would have been much 
happier if you had taken this whole thesis and not 
talked about the Major Mission Fund. For us to 
look at the church, O.K. But what the hell does 
the Major Mission Fund have to do with it? 


D.M. It becomes the occasion to look at the church. 


G.A. Oh, come on. If you want to tie it around 
something you can. But you don't have to. 


D.M. Oh, that's your whole point. 


G.A. If you were here two years ago, ten years ago, 
ISsthinkitostie it up like this, that's fines But Im 
not sure you now have a valid pivot point to tie it 
around. 


D.M. I don't think what we're talking about could 
happen were it not for the Major Mission Fund. 
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B.S. What wouldn't have happened? 


D.M. I don't think our study together would have 
happened. 


G.A. Oh, sure it would. You brought us together, 
that's the important thing, not the Major Mission 
Fund. 


D.M. The Major Mission Fund is what percipit2tc2 
the whole thing. 


GUA. PRETORYOU de 


J.M. It percipitated it in your mind, but it was 
not necessary. If you wanted to study the mission 
participation of the church..... 


D.M. I would have done it without the Major Mission 
Fund. 


J.M. Yes, you would not have needed this particular 
drive. 


Other points were then raised. Could a church fire, God for- 
bid, as we had had before percipitate this kind of study and con- 
cern, not only for the mission participation of this church but 
more widely for cultural correctives? R.K. wondered if the suc- 
cess of the drive had more to do with my new arrival as pastor than 


with the enthusiasm for the drive itself. 


G.A, Let me explain one more time what I think the 
Major Mission Fund was. Forgive me for being very 
blatant about this. It was probably one of the 
better organized drives that we had in the church -- 
no more, no less. If we had been better organized 
in previous times, probably we would have been as 
successful as we were now. To say that the Major 
Mission Fund did this is too kind. 
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In his challenge, he raised further considerations: 


In the advance gifts, I wrote a family in this church 
as I did twenty or thirty and said that someone would 
like to come and visit them to describe the Major 
Mission Fund. They would not let the person in and 
sent a response back on the bottom of my letter that 
if I wanted a few hundred dollars to just call and 
let them know.....No one that we talked to got bent 
out of shape in giving what they did. 


My response was twofold: 


Let me try to respond. Number one, the nature of 

the Major Mission Fund is germain to the nature of 
activity in this group and to the kinds of recommen- 
dations that we have been asked by Session to make. 
We're talking about raising money for outside causes 
and that's what we're asked to look at in our congre-. 
gation. We're looking more widely at the inwardness 
of our decade and its the outward thrust of the Major 
Mission Fund that provides timely occasion for this 
exposure. 


Secondly, in direct response concerning the sacrificial 
level of giving in the church, I said: 


Well, you (G.A.) had certain experiences and I had 
some, too. I didn't do the actual canvassing, but I 
had many people who came and talked to me that they 
didn't know how they were going to stretch their 
giving but that they were determined to do so. And 
from what,I could see, many did. For instance, I felt 
that J.W.” (chairman of the drive and a member of the 
group) had a tremendous commitment, I don't think the 
commitment was for me as the new pastor of the church. 
She feels strongly about mission and about the mission 
of this congregation. I think that was true of many 


people. 
So, there was a real conflict, quite intense, more so than 
can be reflected in rote verbatim. The polarization was between 
me and G.A. However, others were listening and contributing. 


B.S. What were the criteria for success? Did this 
(Major Mission Fund) generate anything? I'm saying 
that there is evidence of a new enthusiasm. I'm 
saying that people gave to it because they felt good 
about it. 


IF VE 
G.B. What is it that we're afriad of? Are we 
afraid of shooting too high? 
J.D. Maybe we didn't give as well as we could, 
but I am amazed at the level of giving that we 
had. I've never seen anything like this before. 
J.M. We can't start right out by jumping too high, 
but we shouldn't underestimate where we can reach 
either. 
What gradually developed was that the conflict was not be- 
tween me and G.A. but between G.A. and the group. Finally, a 


kind of breakthrough and resolution occurred: 


G.A. I'm happy to hear that people gave more 
liberally than I thought. 


R.K. I saw evidence that they did. 
G.A. Maybe that's the difference in our perspective. 


D.M. That probably is, because of the conversations 
and experiences we had. 


R.K. You're dealing with two different populations. 
J.M. You can't lump everybody together into one group. 
What seemed to happen through this somewhat tense situation 
is that clarification took place. Conflict, though threatening, 
can be most useful toward this end. All of us in the group were 
coming with different assumptions about the present vitality of 
the congregation, about the efficacy of the Major Mission Fund, 
and about what long-range impact it could have. Some of these 
assumptions came out into the open; we saw the base from which 
different people were operating; conflict was almost inevitable 


as these differences were exposed and was necessary to the 
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on-going process. Through it all, however, we had more of a 
common ground on which to operate and a better sense of what 

we could realistically recommend to the congregation. Also, 

the place of the Major Mission Fund in this project was further 
clarified and I was able in a subsequent lecture, particularly 
lecture III, "The Major Mission Fund -- Context for Dealing with 
Inwardness," to deal with t:.is question. 

At first, I was threatened and responded too defensively. 
However, I did hold my ground and in as clear and calm a manner 
as possible offer my perspective. I notice, fortunately, that 
I responded in the first person: "Let me try to respond"; "You 
had some experiences, I had some, too." Clarity and succinctness 
of response was important here, as in any conflict situation; 
also, a non-dogmatic way of answering. Fortunately, too, I 
picked up on his understanding of the situation as the beginning 
point for speaking about how I felt. What took place, then, was 
interesting, Members of the group also responded, and I found 
myself once again in the moderator's role. 
| D.M. What I hear G.A. saying is that we have to 

start where people are in asking our recommenda- 
tions to Session. 

We moved then more productively toward some preliminary 
thoughts as to what might be accomplished by our group. 

The second occasion of more pronounced conflict came at the 
second session together, The group had met for the preliminary 
introductory session in June, had not met over the summer, and 


congregated for the first time in the fall, This, then, was the 
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second time together, but was based on the initial lecture, 

"From the 60's to the 70's -- A Cultural Trace," Much of the 
discussion centered around whether the shift from the 60's to 

the 70's was to ^e seen in more negative or positive terms. 

While recognizing the needed reactions to what was disillusioning 
and inadequate, my tendency was to cast the direction of the 70's 
in more negative terms. Others did not agree. 


J.D. The church has come out to meet the people 
and to become involved in people's concerns and 
that, to me, is where the church is going in the 
70's. It is becoming pastoral; it is becoming 
more concerned with human welfare. It is taking 
what it learned out of the 60's and putting it 
into practice. Obviously it is not going to be 
so terribly organized. We're not going to be 
beating our drums, as in the 60's. But it's 
taking some of those things, and I think the 
change in the 70's is a very good change, because 
it's an outgrowth of what it was in the 60's and 
what God is doing. 


D.M. I see the 70's as partly a carry-over from 
the 60's, but I see it more as a reaction. 


J.W.? Is it really a pull back or a stop at a 
certain point? We are never going back to where 
we were. You go up to a certain point, then you 
stop. And I think that different groups will stop 
at different points. 


D.M. I hear some of you saying that there really 
hasn't been a change. Some people are saying that 
it is a carrying-on, and I am suggesting it is more 
of reaction. 


G.A. I think the fact that we are sitting here today 
has come out of cultural shift in the leadership role. 
It is almost a turnaround. I think for a long time 
people felt threatened about opening to a minister and 
to one another in this way. 


D.M. I would think that is more an aspect of the 70's. 


TS 


J.W.? I think that twenty years ago it would have 
been almost impossible to get a group of people to- 
gether who would not get into a big argument about 
this. That's progress. 

J.D. The church coming up and meeting the people. 


G.B. Whether you say it is a product of or reaction 
to, that's still great. It's a cause for celebration. 


J.D. When you say reaction, it just brings to mind 

that you feel it's negative and I think it is very 

positive; therefore, I don't agree with you. 

D.M. The change usually was a reaction to the 60's; 

in this change I see some negative direction. Some 

things I don't like. 

J.D. Such as? 

D.M. Privatism, pulling back from the public sector. 

In this instance, the conflict was more directly between 

myself and the group. There was resistance to looking at the 
privatism and inwardness of the current climate. Some were more 
resistant than others, but all, to some extent, were hesitant. 
After all, we were looking at ourselves and I was using such 
words as self-absorbed, doing our thing, working out our identity 
and security, etc. Though there w«re varying degrees of agree- 
ment with what I was saying, I could feel a general hesitancy and 
even anger on the part of most. Escape is much more comfortable 
and easy. Asking to what extent the shifts had an escapist, 
privatist bent made the fur fly. There was the ready acceptance 
of the positive direction of the 70's as a corrective for the 60's, 
but there was not the same readiness to see the negative; ie, 


withdrawal from public issues, despair about change, preoccupation 
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with ourselves. In this conflict, I had persistently to argue, 
support and give specific examples of how I felt and why, recog- 
nizing the value of cultural shifts and yet also sensing their 
limitations and the need to go on from there. As it turned out 
in this situation and as it worked out the next week when we 
looked at the inwardness of the 70's more in detail, the opinion 
of the group did change and we found ourselves more and more in 
agreement. 

However, at this point, it took strong leadership on my part. 
I was informed by certain theological considerations -- the church 
as an agent of mission, the Christian life as servanthood and di- 
cipleship. My readings had helped me to be aware of aspects of 
the cultural climate that in some ways went cross grain to this 
theological base. I had been personally involved in many of the 
movements of the 60's, aware of the hypocracies and yet also aware 
of gains which had been made. I was also personally disillusioned 
by some attitudes I currently saw, people caught up in the struggle 
to find themselves and slaves to this search. So I knew, at this 
point, that I needed to hold firm and possibly sway the feelings 
of the group. I saw no reason to bend. There comes that time 
where one must take his place and position. Where there are dif- 
ferences, this is the way whereby they can move toward resolution. 
As it turned out to some extent in this session and to a nuch 


greater degree in the next (note verbatim Session III, pages 32-39), 


members of the group saw more and more the relevance of what I was 
saying, resonated here and there with the examples I was giving, 


and then began to furnish examples of their own. 
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In the ninth meeting together, when we were discussing a 
theology for the 80's, the third, sharper dissension arose. We 
were mostly in agreement on the need for new theological directions. 
We pretty much agreed that the theological directions called for 
were those indicated in the lecture I gave, ie., recognition 
of the public side of being a Christian, dealing more sensitively 
with ethical questions, capturing more of the hope of the Christian 
faith, and realizing the global scope of the Christian challenge. 
However, we were widely at odds about timing, readiness and 
assessment of the mood for change. 


D.M. I do see evidences of the pendulum starting to 
swing toward greater ethical consciousness. I see 
words like commitment, responsibility, sense of right 
and wrong, considerably more emerging now. 


3.9. * Do you mean in the church or in politics? 


D.M. All around. I mentioned to you about Jesse 
Jackson. He's going around to the students and 
saying, "Hey, start pushing for excellence. Why 

the drugs? Why the fooling around?" And some of 

the students -- many of the students -- are listening 
to him. Where else was I reading -- I think it was 
tonight's Asbury Park Press -- where it was talking 
about marriage. The talk was about commitment -- 

the commitment that a husband and wife make to 

each other. These are words that have largely been 
lost in society. We think primarily about how my 
needs are going to be met. I'm beginning to see a 
reaction against this. People are asking, "What is 
my responsibility to my wife, to my husband, to my 
neighbor?" 

mor I don't see that beginning to surface. I see 
a school system that is rife with teachers on strike -- 
they stay out for weeks, regardless of what this does 
or doesn't do to the child. I see police who are going 
on strike. I see legislators that don't legislate -- 
there's been very little to come out of Congress this 


year or for the last two years. I don't see much com- 
mitment. I see a lot of "for me -- what's in it for me?" 


D.M. How do the rest of you feel? 


B.M.O. I take a more pessimistic view. I was 
reading an acticle about the Paulists and their 
twenty million dollar scandal. You wonder about 
the credibility of even religious institutions. 
Religious institutions send out millions of soli- 
citation letters to get charitable funds. People 
send in millions of dollars and they go into busi- 
ness. They make scme good investments and some 
bad, but when the money doesn't go for the intended 
purpose, then people no longer trust. 


D.M. Would you say that this is a needed direction? 
B.M.O, You mean credibility? 


D.M. Yes, credibility -- also commitment, responsi- 
bility. 


Jm? Yeah, but because it's needed doesn't mean we're 
going to get it. 


D.M. O.K., that's the crucial question. I'm saying 
that we will move in that direction. 


T WS But why? For what reason? Whether or not we 
should I think everyone agrees. It'd be better if 
everybody loved everybody. But I don't think we're 
getting there. In fact, I see in this country right 
now more hate than I have seen for some time against 
the Iranian students. In fact, an Iranian student 
just shot and killed someone last night. This is 
real hate; there's no love there. Have you listened 
to people talk about going over and blowing up the 
oil wells? They're ready. I never heard them talk 
this way during the Vietnam War. Never! It would be 
easy to say "send the troops over to the Middle East." 
Many, many people would back it. 


It was quite apparent that where I was coming from was not 
where the rest of the group was. I saw a readiness for new 
'directions. I saw both a need and a propensity for change. The 


obvious consensus of the group was otherwise. 


D.M. Now, what I'm talking about here does not start 
from top down. It doesn't originate with legislation 
or government or church structure. I'm talking about 
a grass roots thing that starts with the individual 
and works up. A moral crusade. 


IM. If you're an evangelist and you're going to do 
things on evangelism, you can stir up a lot of people 
and they will go and ring door bells, but on 
moralitv.. 


D.M. I'm talking about morality. 


dum But there aren't even any accepted morals anymore. 


D.M. Morals such as -- Am I my brother's keeper? Yes, 
I am. 


IM. I think you're going to be all alone. Don't 

look back because you're not going to find that many 
people behind you. I think morals are in a terrible 
shape. 


3.w.1 Well, I'm not sure I have anything to say at 


this point. (laughter) All of you are looking at me. 
We're not talking about individual people; there's 
plenty of people who have morals, but the morals that 
people express publicly are not that great -- take a 
look at them. 


At that point, I was forced by sheer weight of argument to 


shift my stance, and yet as shown in the tape, only shifted to a 


small extent. 


D.M. I agree, and I've been saying this as we go along. 
Right now the mood is privatistic -- I'll take care of 
my needs and no matter what the cost, taking care of my 
needs is the attitude of some people. I do begin to 
see a reaction taking place. 


J.w. Yes, I do and like David here, I think they're 
evangelistic. 


D.M. No, I'm not talking about evangelism; I'm talking 
about ethics. 


— fire 


J.W.* Well, I'm hoping that there is going to be a 
change but I think right now that the thing that is 
causing so much pressure is the inflation and the 
economic instability and everything else that we're 
dealing with right now on top of the type of negative 
philosophy we have had for many years. And I really 
have this feeling now that people are under pressure. 
I do think that they are going to form a reaction to 
it and perhaps come to .terms with what they are willing 
to commit. But it is going to take time. I think 
we're too early in it. I think we're starting to 
swing, but I think we're right where the pendulum 
doesn't go this way or that -- we're hung in the 
middle right now. 


Gradually, the consensus then began to emerge as I even more 
modified my position. It was felt that we were in the middle and 
that really the pendulum was not moving in any way. The mood 
among most people was a feeling of struggle to keep ahead and a 
deepening consciousness of personal responsibility and social good 
was not in the wind. Whereas people had always had the feeling that 
things would get better and brighter in the future. there was not 
that prevailing sense. 

J.M. I don't think the stability is here anymore. 


3.w.1 Nor can you, at this point, say with good, hard 


work you can solve the problems. Good, hard work doesn't 
solve much. 

The consensus which emerged was that the kind of pendulum 
swing I was talking about -- an aroused sense of personal respon- 
sibility -- was at least five years away. Many other instances 
were cited of the current mood -- schools that don't teach, the 
unnecessary degree of reliance on TV for recreation and the wel- 


come relief when families go someplace where TV is not available 


and the children learn more creatively to use their time, the 
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flight to the shopping centers as a kind of "temple" where people 
gather on Sundays for excitement and for feeling better about 
themselves. 

Though a consensus emerged, here probably was the sharpest 
conflict of all. Once again, the conflict was between myself 
and the group. In this instance, I was forced to back down. I 
was literally overpowered by the forcefulness of what was said 
and the arguments shown. I did change my mind and have accord- 
ingly changed my way of acting. The conflict, in this instance, 
meant new learning for me. I was the one who changed. 

On all three occasions, however, though the dynamics and 
outcome were quite different, the conflict itself was helpful 
and important. How any given situation is handled cannot be 
predicted beforehand. But usually growth cannot occur but by 
any other means. 

In looking overall at the process which was used, lecture 
with open discussion and dialogue, I believe the methods employed 
were consistent with the results desired. Means and ends were 
more or less consistent with each other. So often the way we 
get tó a point undermines the point we want to get to. Here, 
the methods in some ways spoke to the results. We were exposing 
en to a society of excessive individualism that failed 
to take seriously enough the person's relationship to the larger 
whole. What I wanted to do in this project was observe this 


inwardness and privatism in a new way. The process was that of 
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mutual give and take. We learned from one another. I, as the 
leader and moderator learned a great deal from individuals and 
from the total process. Members of the group were aware of 
their culture in a deeper way and how, in this instance, the 
Major Mission Fund was a propitious event to heighten this 
awareness and to motivate to action. Usually, a consensus 
rather broadly emerged, a consensus which was not the project 
of one person but of the input of all. This method of explora- 
tion highlighted some of what was discerned. The nature of the 
project as a group process helped toward an awareness of our 


society and the need for correctives and change. 
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In our exposure, exploration and search, we were thinking 
culturally. age thinking about our own congregation with 
its inwardness and concentration on .»cal mission, but we were 
seeing it in the light of the prevailing societal moods and em- 
phases that tended this way. We focused on recommendations for 
local church action, but we also focused on new theological 
directions for the whole church and new patterns of thought in 
our culture at large. That is why some of the lectures could 
have been given in almost any congregation in any geographical 
location in the country. The exposure was much wider than our 
own congregation, though it certainly applied here. The aware- 
ness was that of an ethos which, to some extent, would be re- 
flected wherever that ethos prevailed. 

That, too, is why we thought not only religiously but secu- 
larly as well. Because of the shifting needs of people, because 
of societal events and trends that lead to various pendulum swings, 
there are somewhat parallel movements within the church and without 
that reflect these shifts and respond to them. In our search for 
self-fulfillment, all sorts of new therapies are spawned, and re- 
ligion itself is seen more therapeutically. In our escape from 
public responsibility, the secular guru meditates on his mat and 
the church member listens to Club 700. In terms of belief, orien- 
tation, style, these two are poles apart and probably to relate 


them in any sort of way is gross oversimplification, and yet some 
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of the underlying needs and dynamics are the same. In our help- 
lessness and despair about the future, there are scientific dooms- 
day novels (Blizzard, Heat, Andromeda Strain) and there are apoca- 
lypses of the Bible which though religious are of a similar vein. 
Because we were thinking culturally, certain events and oc- 
curances loomed large. It is because the 60's were so largely un- 
successful that some of the shifts in the 70's occurred. Politi- 
cal assassinations, Vietnam, Watergate had their profound effect 
on our consciousness. We are all more a part of this milieu than 
we realize. The individual does not stand alone and cannot be 
isolated from the whole. One of the significant contributions 
which kept coming up in our conclusions that I mentioned in my 
lectures was the effect of economic situations on people's 
thinking. One of the reasons why the idealism of the 60's gave 
way to the self-absorption of the 70's was simply that it became 
harder to get jobs. One could not afford to be so carefree as 
to think about the meaning of one's vocation when there were only 
a limited number of jobs available whether meaningful or not. We 
could ill afford to be sacrificial.  Repeatedly, inflationary 
pressüres were cited as a reason *or current frustration. Whereas 
there was the feeling Ent hard work paid off, now there is not 
that same confidence. The rising price of gas with all that it 
means geo-politically and with all that it symbolizes in the 
apparent uncontrollableness of the situation sends jitters up and 
down our spines. E commented particularly concerning these 
factors. We saw through him to what extent our ideas, conscious- 


ness, mind-set are economically determined. 
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At issue was the relationship between the individual and 
the society. The privatism of our time tends toward an emphasis 
on the individual apart from the group. We saw the public side 
of our individual stance. On the one hand, we sensed how we are 
products of our culture. In the issue of the individual and his 
relationship to society, we placed the emphasis on the societal 
side. The broader ethos influences our values and behavior more 
than we realize. The public media, particularly advertising, 
captures our stereotypes and bombards us night and day. .In our 
present situation, as we noted many times, the advertising media 
is particularly powerful and is reinforcing the current ethos. 
We recalled the Buick ad, "After all, isn't life meant to be en- 
joyed?" Actually, smoking a Marlboro cigarette has nothing to 
do with its ad, but there is always a wonderful, escapist appeal 
in finding yourself in "Marlboro Country." This public mentality, 
which to some extent can be defined, described, analyzed even as 
can the mentality of one person, has a profound effect on us. 
The effect is less upon those who are older because what they are 
now is conditioned to a greater extent by the ethos when they were 
children. But where the effect is particularly powerful is upon 
the young. There are those whose main cultural orientation has 
been "hang loose," "get your needs met," "discover the fullness of 
the moment" and we are paying the price for that right now. All 
‘of this has been reinforced by the media blitz which is quite an 
effectiye "greenhouse for narcissistic flowering." As Durkeim 


says (lecture II), "Personality is the individual socialized." 





l. Me, the Narcissistic American, Aaron Stern, M.D., p. 135 
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Richard Sennett, in his book, The Fall of Public Man, argues 
most effectiyely that we cannot separate our public and private 
sides, much as we would like to. "All the world's a stage" and 
we are to some extent actors on it. We cannot disassociate our 
societal roles from ourselves and self-authenticity can become 
only another burdensome imperative. Also, if we always had to 
be ourselves, we could never play, because we would continuously 
be examining our motives -- "Am I really me?" "Am I being 
genuine?"! We cannot deny the public image, the social role, as 
much as we are told today to "be yourself." So, on the one hand, 
we as a group recognized the way each individual is influenced by 
the prevailing modes of his time. | 

On the other hand, exposing ourselves culturally, we saw 
the public side of Christian influence and responsibility. It 
was not enough that we change; it was not enough that our congre- 
gation change. Somehow, we had to be the advocates for societal 
change. How could there be shifts in the cultural pendulum? How 
could "the Major Mission Fund be a corrective for an ethos of in- 
wardness" to use the title of the project? We sensed that our 
culture was not ready for a shift, that the pendulum was somewhere 
poised with no movement, but we asked what could be the fermenters 
or pointers to new directions. In my lectures I stressed the pub- 


lic side of Christian discipleship (lecture VII) and in our 





l. The Fall of Public Man, Richard Sennett, p. 375 
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discussions this repeatedly came up, There are those models 
that captivated the public imagination and became the standards 
of a different consciousness. There are the individuals whose 
thoughts have such power that their "ideas came of age." There 
are the significant media influencers of public opinion. There 
are the models we can offer as TS of the new wave. Chris- 
tian responsibility is not only the stewardship of our resources 
but the understanding and use of these change agents. Among the 
recommendations coming from the project and going to the Session 
of our church was the establishment of a Church and Society Com- 
mittee for our congregation that would deal with public issues and 
that would study the Biblical basis for the church's social invol- 
vement. As a group, we were forced to ask, "What publicly can we do?" 
We also had to reflect theologically at many points. For one 
thing, we needed to inform ourselves on the church as an agent of 
mission. What is the church's mission? What is its ministry to 
itself? What is its ministry to others, and how are these two re- 
lated? In asking how the Major Mission Fund could have a more 
lasting effect on the church's sense of mission, we had to look at 
the function of the church with reference to its own members and 
with reference to those outside its perimeter. In so doing, we 
drew the parallel between the person and the church. Like the 
needs of each person which are inherent and natural to who he is, 
the mission of the church to its own members is essential to its 


life. As with the individual, the congregation cannot reach out 
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until it has, to some extent, been satisfied. Likewise, these 
two driyes in the congregation exist in an interdependent rela- 
tionship, as they do with the individual. The outward thrust to 
some extent comes naturally and inevitably, and yet it takes dis- 
cipline and resolve. In certain ways, the mission of the church 
to itself and to others exists in tension and opposition -- the 
more it gives to others, the less it has for itself. The same 
tension exists within the individual. On the other hand, the 
needs and the drives are like parallels. The need for a congre- 
gation to have a wider purpose and object outside of itself is 
every bit as real as it is for persons. The wisdom from Proverbs, 
"Where there is no vision, the people perish" applies at all levels. 
For this reason, the church is more "alive" and fulfilling, the 
congregation is then moving toward "self-actualization."  Duality 
and polarity exist side by side. In the case of the church, how- 
ever, as over against the individual, the church has specifically 
been called to mission and is all the more motivated to witness 
by its very nature as a servant community. 

Secondly, we had to think eschatalogically. We needed to 
keep examining the nature of Christian hope and go back to Bibli- 
cal expectations. The Major Mission Fund with its positive thrust 
became the occasion for us to look at current attitudes about the 
future and about Biblical images concerning it. With the recent 
spate of "disastermania" what was there that the church could say? 


First of all, apocolyptic warnings are not all bad. 


zT 


J.D. Sut don't you think that you need that philosophy 
interspersed through your life now and again? Because 
it seems to me from what has been said -- and I will ad- 
mit not having studied apocalyptic writers -- they are 
very similar to something that I have studied, and that's 
the kind of old hell-fire and brimstone pastors in early 
America. "No matter what you do, you folks are damned 
whatever the situation. If the end is coming, it's 
coming now." It seems to me, as I studied, that there 
is a certain amount of qood that comes with that because 
if I know that I've got a lot of time to make peace with 
my Maker, I will wait a long time until I do it. And 
so, therefore, I need someone to come along and boot me 
in the fanny now and again and say, "The end is coming 
day after tomorrow and you jolly well better be ready 
for it!" And if the apocalyptic writers in the Bible -- 
interspersed as they are -- serve no other purpose than 
that, then they do serve a purpose. 


However, there are dangers in this fatalistic foreboding. 
There is resignation that nothing can be done about impending doom 
but prepare oneself for safety. There is escape from responsibility 
for anyone but myself and further justification for the inwardness 
and privatism of our age. There is withdrawal from the search for 
public good rather than a more determined participation in it. 


J.D. I'm leary of any type of religion that says, 
"Here we are, a nice, select little group and the 

rest of you are out there, and that's tough." That 
bothers me. I feel like I have a very real world to 
live in. I have to go out to the court house in Free- 
hold tomorrow and plan court dates for next spring, 
and I would hate like hell to stand up there and say, 
"Judge, I thought you were all going to be here. Let's 
get this trial out of the way so that I can get my fee 
and go home and stock up on food so that when the end 
comes, I'll be ready." I just can't live that way. 


In focusing on this question, I concluded in this way: 


We are, in effect, in the millennium right now, though 
not literally a thousand years. We are between the 
times when Christ came and when He will come again. 

His resurrection, His overcoming of all that separates 
Him from us and from God has been accomplished and we 
have what Ted Peters, in his book, Futures: Human 

and Divine, calls a "proleptic theology of the future." 
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We anticipate to be completed what has already started, 
the final conquering of love and good in the end. Christ 
will eventually return and complete what He has started. 
We live from this future, encouraged by it and therefore 
work harder to achieve its fulfillment, 
The Major Mission Fund is a step in that direction. It 
belongs to that kind of activity where we become co- 
workers with God, seeking one step further in estab- 
lishing His kingdom on earth. 
Two issues, however, underlie. One has to do with the nature 
of who we are as persons. Abraham Maslow, who is somewhat represen- 
tative of current views (refer to lecture IV, "Losing and Finding"), 
underestimates the dimension that Jesus stresses. What Jesus em- 
phasizes and Maslow overlooks is that dimension within us that needs 
a broader purpose, a wider focus, and an involvement beyond ourselves. 
When Jesus says, "Whoever will save his life will lose it, and whoever 
loses his life for my sake and the Gospels' will find it," He is 
pointing to a reality about the human personality often neglected. 
Abraham Maslow certainly understood the self-actualized person as 


one who reached out to the needs of others, as well as felt fulfilled 


in his own needs. He said in his book, Eupsychian Management, "The 


1 "Seeking for per- 


test for any person is -- does he bear fruit?" 
sonal satiation is the wrong road to personal salvation."* "The 
only happy people I know are the ones working well at something they 
consider important. "? But the tendency, in limiting those needs to 
the list that he does, is the opposite. Without emphasizing the 


drive for self-giving which partly comes as a natural result of 





1. Abraham Maslow, Eupsychian Management, Irsin, Dorsey, 
1965, p. 4. 

a Did A pRO; 

ae Ibid. Pp 6; 


satiation but must also be realized by itself, he runs the risk 
of producing what he does not want. Jesus, on the other hand, 
speaks directly about this need. You don't find yourself by just 
keeping on realizing your needs. In that case, you will probably 
lose the very fulfillment that you seek. You find by giving away, 
by becoming attached to someone or something bigger than your own 
image reflected, like Narcissus, in the water, 

The issue is the persons that we are. What we realize is 
that for life to have meaning, it has to have a reason beyond 
itself. Life has to have a dream toward which it is aspiring. 
It's not enough to live only for our security in this world or 
the next, Like any other need, our fulfillment as a person de- 
pends on the fulfillment of this need. There is that about us 
which needs a larger vision if we are to be ourselves, which needs 
to loye as well as be loved, if we are to be complete. To have 
the other needs met is important. We cannot function without ade- 
quate support and love and esteem. But in thus finding, we still 
lose ourselves unless there is an object of affection greater than 
that. 

In their original context, Jesus' words were probably in- 
terpreted, "If you lose your life in this world, you will find it 
in the world to come."  (G.B., in one of the study sessions, had 
offered this interpretation.) Those who lived in the time when 
Jesus spoke faced persecution if they followed Him. Behind Jesus' 
words may haye been that realization, They applied to that situa- 


tion. The primary meaning of "whoever saves his life" may have 
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at this point. He says that all self-love is egocentric and that 
no genuine love can have ego-centrism. Eros is one thing; agape 
on the other hand excludes all self-love. "Agape," he writes, 
"recognizes no self-love as legitimate."! But there are genuine 
needs for self-respect which must be realized. Going on from Mas- 
low rather than going back means recognizing these legitimate and 
natural needs, seeking to meet them in our children and in one 
another, avoiding the kind of self-denial and stultification that 
leads to such guilt-ridden and shriveled personalities, while at 
the same time recognizing the equally important need at all levels 
for sacrifice, discipline and wider involvement. Indeed, in some 
ways the instinct for self-giving means a curbing, restricting, 
tempering of the other drives and, certainly, it develops to some 
extent as a natural by-product, but in many ways it is a parallel 
urge that has to be developed, nurtured and realized like the 
rest. We find life by losing it because this is the kind of per- 
sons that we are. 

The words of Jesus in this sense have one further meaning. 
It is when we lose our lives for His sake that we find them. 
Some scholars wonder if this was not a slightly later addition 
to make sure one does not get the impression that any purpose or 
cause would do. In any event, that is the message of the text as 
we have it. In order to live, we need a bigger vision than our 
town immediate goals. Jesus, says the text, offers this purpose 
to life. His is the vision that we need. We find life by losing 


it for His sake. 





1. Andres Nygren, Agape and Eros, London, 1932, p. 56. 
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In this regard the so-called great commandment of Jesus 
is significant, "You shall love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. And the second is 
like it. You shall love your neighbor as yourself. On these 
two commandments depend all the law and prophets." (Matthew 22: 
37-40; Mark 12:29-31; Luke 10:27) In each of the three Gospels, 
the wording is somewhat different. Luke places Jesus' teaching 
in a different context than does Matthew and Mark. However, as 
Victor Paul Furnish concludes in his book, The Love Commandment 
in the New Testament, the intent in all three accounts is very 
much the same. The intent of great commandment as interpretted 
by Furnish is that: (1) love of God and love of neighbor be- 
long together; (2) love is inclusive rather than exclusive in- 
cluding everyone in need; (3) love is toward those whom you 
dislike as well as like, even as God loves even those who des- 
pise Him; and (4) love does not want, anticipate or require a 
response in kina. Christian love involves an entirely neighbor- 
regarding concern for others which reaches out to their need. 

' This is underscored by Reinhold Niebuhr in a section of his 
epic volume, The Nature and Destiny of Man, where he deals with 
this command. He accentuates three aspects of Jesus' summation 
of the law. First of all, love of Ged implies harmony with our 


Creator and Maker. Secondly, love of God with heart, soul and 





l. Victor Paul Furnish, The Love Commandment in the New 


Testament; pages 59-67, 
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mind implies harmony within ourselves. Niebuhr makes the very 
important point that the intention of the command is lost when 
there is anything less than the commitment of the total self or 
when parts of our being are at odds with the rest. Thirdly, 

the love of neighbor that is involved with the love of God means 
harmony between myself and others. God, self and others are all 
intertwined. 

Implied in the commandment are the inner dynamics with the 
self as well as the inter dynamics with God and one another. We 
are to love our neighbor as ourselves. In this regard, Maslow 
and other self-realizationists are right. There is a close inter- 
connection between self-statements and statements that we make 
ahceut others. Unless we love, affirm and respect ourselves, we 
cannot fully affirm the other. In the terminology of Maslow, 
we cannot meet the needs of our neighbor unless to some extent 
our needs have been met. And so out of the rather mixed up al- 
truism of the 60's had to come the reaction of the 70's looking 
inward and getting in touch with who we were and how we felt 
about ourselves. 

However, the intention of Jesus" command was not to love 
ourselves as there is the tendency now to imply. What has come 
about through current interpretations is what Paul Ramsey in 
his book, Basic Christian Ethics, might call "enlightened selfish- 
ness." There is the enlightenment of Jesus' command to love 
which is inclusive rather than exclusive in nature, which is 


honest and unbiased in its concern, and which is not conditioned 





1. Reinhold Nieburh, The Nature and Destiny of Man; N.Y., 1951, 


Volo 1, p. 286. 
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by love in return, but it is so directed to the self that it 
tends toward egoism. We hear it said, "First you must love 
yourself before you can love another," which is true. Often, 
though, the concern with self-affirmation, self-discovery be- 
comes an end in itself. 

The command places no sequences or priorities; ie., first 
we are to love ourselves, or before we meet the needs of others 
our needs must be met. It suggests that we love our neighbors 
as ourselves, or in other words, in the same way that we love 
ourselves, in the same manner that we feel good about who we 
are. The intent is what Paul Ramsey would call "enlightened un- 
selfishness." The concern is for an unbiased and unconditioned 
love for another. How we show that concern is the manner in 
which we have that concern for ourselves. 

The trouble is that we often do not know how to love our- 
selves. We don't understand our own needs or fail to prioritize 
them properly. Kierkegaard recognizes this problem when he says, 
"the law is 'you shall love yourself as you love your neighbor 


1 We have to learn how to love 


when you love him as yourself.'" 
ourselves in order for that to be inverted in the way that we 
love our neighbor. There is such a thing as unenlightened un- 
selfishness where loving another in the way that we love our- 


selves would not be in the best interests of the other because 


we do not know what is best for us. 





1, Soren Kierkegaard, Works of Love, Princeton University 


Bress, 1948; p. 20. 
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What Jesus commands is a genuine concern for others as we 
are genuinely concerned for ourselves. What I am suggesting 
throughout is that when we love in that way, then it is in turn 
self-fulfilling because this is the kind of persons we are. The 
enlightened unselfishness which Jesus Commands in His summation 
of the law is what leads to our fruition, because along with our 
natural and legitimate needs for security, affirmation, worth, 
etc., is our need for an involvement and engagement beyond 
ourselves. 

The second underlying issue is that of the relationship be- 
tween law and grace that is so prominent in Christian thought and 
keeps surfacing at certain points. In direct and indirect ways, 
the question kept coming up in the project. In a way, the 60's 
with its poliitcal involvement, with the church assuming an acti- 
vist stance, was a time when law and ethical responsibility were 
heavily stressed. Now we preach and teach more in terms of God's 
grace. One of the things which happened was that we lost as con- 
fidence about "man coming of age" and knew that we had to rely more 
on God's grace. Also, people like Will Campbell (refer to lecture 
VII) exposed the phony self-righteousness of so much of the activist 
movement. What happened, too, is that the church swung in its 
CEDE of mission from service to evangelism, not in any direct 
about-face way, but in terms of emphasis and priority. The Major 
Mission Fund itself, we noted, reflected some of this shift in its 
prospective of projects. 

Religion as therapy puts more of the emphasis on the freo, 


unmerited favor of God. In our search to find and accept ourselves, 
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we find great comfort in God's acceptance of us. We don't want 
a God who loves us only when we please Him, or in any way puts 
conditions on His favor, or wants us to be anything but honest 
with ourselves. We rejoice in the good news that God has shown 
Himself in Jesus Christ to be that kind of God. With the rein- 
forcements of our current E basic Gospel speaks to 
where many are. 

But the question that keeps coming up in the project is that 
of cheap grace. Reacting as we did to the ethical and social im- 
paratives of one period, necessary and positive shifts were made. 
But now that that has become the general norm, are there not other 
correctives needed? The project is an attempt to see how the Major 
Mission Fund can be used to move in that direction. And one of the 
major directions plainly is that of a new ethical sensitivity and a 
responsibility for others. In other words, we have to reexamine 
the place of the law. 

Calvin is probably the most definitive. There is no question 
in his doctrinal system that we are saved by grace, and by grace 
alone. In every conceivable way, he refutes the arguments that 
by our goodness we can merit salvation. He even takes Old Testament 
passages which many would argue have been superceded by the New 
and in their apparant teaching on a work's righteousness argues 
that they, too, speak of righteousness which is only by faith. 

For us to imagine that we are in any way good enough to earn our 
salvation is, for Calvin, the worst blasphemy and pride. Yet, in 
his threefold use of the law, he does recognize the place that it 


must yet play in the life of the Christian. He says: 


an 


"The third and principle one, which pertains more 
closely to the proper use of the law, finds its 
place among believers in whose hearts the spirit 

of God already lives and reigns. For even if they 
have the law of God written and engraved upon their 
hearts by the finger of God (Jer. 31:33; Heb. 10:16), 
that is, have been so moved and quickened through 
the directing of the spirit to obey God, they still 
profit by the law in two ways. 


Here is the best instrument for them to learn more 
thoroughly each day the nature of the Lord's will 
to which they aspire, and to confirm them in the 
understanding of it..... 


Again, because we need not only teaching but also 
exhortation, the servant of God will also avail 
himself of the benefit of the law, by frequent 
meditation upon it to be aroused to obedience, be 
strengthened by it, and be drawn back from the 
slippery path of transgression.....The law is to 
the flesh like the whip to an idle and balky ass, to 
arouse it to work. Even for the spiritual man not 
yet free from the weight of the flesh that law re- 
mains a,constant sting that will not let him stand 
still." | 


Even in his second use of the law, primarily for those who 
stand outside the faith, he says the law also applies for the 
Christian. Those, so to speak, who are Christians and yet not 


fully regenerate are benefactors of the law: 


"For where the spirit of God does not yet rule, 
lusts sometimes so boil that there is danger 
lest they plunge the soul bound over to them 
into forgetfulness and contempt for God. And 
such would happen if God did not oppose it with 
a remedy. Therefore, if He does not immediately 
regenerate those whom He destined to inherit 

His kingdom, until the time of His visitation, 
He keeps they safe through the works of the law 
under fear." 


l. John Calvin, Institute of the Christian Religion, editor 
John F. McNeill, Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa., pp. 360, 361. 
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Obviously, in the marriage vow, the political hall, the 
market place, the corporate office, the international court, 
basic human ethics of right and wrong have to re-emerge and 
take precedence. Right now the church is not being of much use 
as a leavening influence.  Cognizant and aware of God's love, 
knowing that we are sinners and that all men with us come short, 
pleading humbly for God's grace, we need to examine more force- 
fully in our time the ethical implications of being Christ's 
followers.  Symbolized in the Major Mission Fund are the virtues 


Of commitment, sacrifice, delayed gratification, discipline and 


renewed hope. 
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CHAPTER V -- WHAT WAS LEARNED 


In addition to the observations about methodology, the 
things learned about discussions, questions, conflict-handling 
and the rest, in addition to the new insights about the nature and 
scope of our needs and something of the dynamics of need denial 
and gratification, a few other lessons can be learned. For one 
thing, timing was extremely important. Seeing the Major Mission 
Fund as the kind of activity that speaks to and can be a corrective 
for an excessive inwardness was essential to the project. My ser- 
mon on the first Sunday of the drive was from Esther: "Who knows 
whether you have come to the kingdom for such a time as this." I 
referred to the propitiousness of the event, an occasion to reverse 
the downward trend of support for the denomination, an opportunity 
to expose ourselves to the broader mission of the church, and a 
chance to be more aware of cultural signals that need changing. 
In any instance of planned change, opportunely using the regular 
events that come along can be a useful method. I didn't have to 
manufacture an adequate setting; it was a matter of perceiving 
the possibilities that naturally presented themselves and develop- 
ing the setting that was there. Of course, not just any event or 
occurance will do. The kind of program which is being developed 
has to fit the broader need which one has in mind, For example, a 
particular worship event can be used to focus in a much broader 
way the worship life of a church. Or a teacher-training event can 
be used to initiate a re-evaluation of the Christian education pro- 


gram. Coupled with the propitiousness of the Major Mission Fund 


coming at this time was my recent arrival as pastor of the church. 
Here again, seizing the opportunity that presented itself was im- 
portant. There are some things that cannot be touched within the 
first years of one's ministry; on the other hand, tie initial 
phases of one's pastorate can be a most appropriate occasion for 
other changes. The fact of my arrival to the congregation at the 
time of the Major Mission Fund made it possible for me to use the 
occasion in a more comprehensive way than may have otherwise been 
possible. To come in as a group with some of the recommendations 
we made to Session -- regular percentage increases in benevolences, 
monthly payments of general mission commitments -- may not have 
been possible except for the convergence of the particular set of 
circumstances that occured with my move to the church and with the 
fund drive. 

There could be other kinds of convergence or sets of circum- 
stances coming together that can be grasped as opportunities for 
planned change. It could be a fire, one or another kind of staff 
change, a sizeable demographic shift in the community, a major 
upheavel in town. Being aware of these opportunities, using them, 
can be an occasion to move in new directions otherwise impossible. 
Certainly that was true in this particular project. 

As an act of ministry, it raises the question of propitious- 
ness and timing. There is the duration of time -- chronos. There 
is the pregnant moment -- kairos. With the convergence of events 


happening as they did in our congregation, I had the feeling of 
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a self-transcending historical moment. As for the Greek word 
"kairos," Paul Tillich has this to say: 

"In the original meaning -- the right time, 

the time in which something can be done -- 

must be contrasted with chronos, measured 

time or clock time. The former is qualitative, 

the latter quantitative. In the English word 

timing, something of the qualitative character 

of time is expressed and if one should speak 

of God's timing in his providential activity, 

this term would come near to the meaning of 

Kairos. In ordinary Greek language, the word 

is used for any practical purpose in which a 

good occasion for some action is given." 
Tillich goes on to trace "Kairos" Biblically. Jesus speaks in 
this sense of his time which is not yet come -- the time of his 
suffering and death. It is used both by John the Baptist and by 
Jesus when they announce the fulfillment of time with respect to 
the Kingdom of God which is "at hand." Paul uses "Kairos" when 
he speaks in a world-historical view of the time in which God 
could send his son, the moment which was selected to become the 
center of history. In order to recognize this great "kairos," 
one must be able to see the "signs of the time." Paul, in his 
description of "kairos," looks at the situation both of paganism 
and Judaism, and in the Deutero-Pauline literature the world- 
historical and cosmic view of the appearance of Christ plays an 
increasingly important role.? 

1l. Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, Chicago 1963; p. 369. 
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We are reminded by Tillich that awareness of "kairos" is a 
matter of vision. It is not a matter of detached, scientific, 
historical observation. We can easily mistake the "kairoi" and 
fail to discern the times. That does not preclude examining 
historical realities, but it points to the realization that we 
apprehend or seize the moment of God's timing also by the work 
of the spirit. Sometimes we can be in error, even demonically so. 

The times of God's auspicious breakthroughs have been applied 
to moments in the life and history of the church, as well as to 
the "fullness of time" when Christ came. For instance, it was 
used frequently in connection with the religious socialist move- 
ment in Germany after the First World War. Said Tillich: "It 
was chosen to remind philosophy of the necessity of dealing with 
history, not in terms of its logical and categorical structures 
only, but also in terms of its dynamics." 

I had that feeling about the events converging together 
around the Major Mission Fund. It was entirely possible to mis- 
read the signs. I may have been seeing things that were not 
there. From the beginning, however, and with growing intuition 
throughout, I had that cogniznace of a propitious timing. Like 
Esther whose timely appearance was filled with potential in 
her intercession for her people before the king, there was for 


me the same kind of potential convergence. Looking for these 
occasions,seeking to develop their potential is a helpful tool 


in ministry. 
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We are reminded by Tillich that awareness of "kairos" is a 
matter of vision. It is not a matter of detached, scientific, 
historical observation. We can easily mistake the "kairoi" and 
fail to discern the times. That does not preclude examining 
historical realities, but it points to the realization that we 
apprehend or seize the moment of God's timing also by the work 
of the spirit. Sometimes we can be in error, even demonically so. 

The times of God's auspicious breakthroughs have been applied 
to moments in the life and history of the church, as well as to 
the "fullness of time" when Christ came. For instance, it was 
used frequently in connection with the religious socialist move- 
ment in Germany after the First World War. Said Tillich: "It 
was chosen to remind philosopny of the necessity of dealing with 
history, not in terms of its logical and categorical structures 
only, but also in terms of its dynamics."! 

I had that feeling about the events converging together 
around the Major Mission Fund. It was entirely possible to mis- 
read the signs. I may have been seeing things that were not 
there. From the beginning, however, and with growing intuition 
throughout, I had that cogniznace of a propitious timing. Like 
Esther whose timely appearance was filled with potential in 
her intercession for her people before the king, there was for 


me the same kind of potential convergence. Looking for these 


occasions,seeking to develop their potential is a helpful tool 


in ministry. 
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Behind this sensitivity lies the belief in God at work in 
the world using the waves and pendulum swings of history as a way 
of establishing His rule on earth. In our ministerial practice, 
we have to try to be sensitive to that and see if we cannot read 
the times, so that we are working with these movements and not 
against them. I may be entirely wrong; the next few years will 
tell; but I thought I saw the hand of God in the Major Mission Fund 
saying something more than "raise dollars for mission." It was 
felt that any significant pendulum shift is still five years away 
and that the timing for directions that I was indicating was not 
yet ready. Yet, if this movement comes, it cannot be stopped; 
and if it does not come, nothing I or my congregation does will 
bring it about. In our ministry we have to be sensitive to the 
matter of God's timing. There are so many subjective factors in- 
volved in this sensitivity that we can never with any surety tell. 
Yet, seeking to tune ourselves into the moments and then select 
the right occasion for the right thing can have powerful effect. 
In this project itself, if nowhere else, it did seem to hold true. 

Another lesson learned was the possibility of pastor and 
people dialoguing together about theological and cultural ques- 
tions. The contributions of each person are unique. The pastor 
has a tremendous role and opportunity to play. He brings his 
theological background and Biblical knowledge, his understanding 
of the culture. The lay persons have an equally significant role 
to play. Often their Biblical background is more widespread than 


the pastor's. Their theological understanding is informed and 
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well thought out. They articulate in succinct ways. From the 
business offices, factories, schools, laboratories, government 
buildings they bring a different perspective from the pastor's 
study. The process of talking together is stimulating and pro- 
ductive, if set up in the right way. The conclusions which are 
reached are greater than the sum of the individual parts, and 
each person learns from the other. 

There were also lessons in administrative style. While 
the pedagogical methods reflected my way of leadership in the 
congregation and were selected partly on that basis, the dis- 
cussion sessions of this project reflected back on administra- 
tive functioning. Collaborative leadership means strong and 
forceful input on my part; it means the active participation 
and input of church people in the decision-making process; it 
also involves the art of sensing when to listen, how to bend, 
and in what ways to achieve a compromise. In the last of the 
two conflict situations, the kinds of conflict that were both 
inevitable and necessary to the process,  (pp.55 to 63 ) why 
did I handle it in different ways, holding firm in the first 
instance to what I felt I could not change, changing in the 
second instance to what different members of the group were saying? 
Carrying the question into the administrative area, how does a pas- 


tor who has convictions about programs and directions for the church 


lead both honestly and collegially? Coming out of the process in 


this project were some lessons, particularly in the later conflict 


situations cited. 
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For one thing, a person has to be theologically reflective. 
In the first instance, I felt there were theological and Bibli- 
cal issues at stake, issues having to do with the nature and 
mission of church, issues having to do with the kinds of persons 
we are and with Biblical insights.concerning losing and finding 
ourselves. In administrative, programatic decisions theological 
issues are always there, in some instances possibly more pro- 
nounced than in others. In all instances, though, one has to 
try to reflect on those issues and see what informs us as pastors 
in the position that we take. This is what I tried to do in the 
first situation. We still have to be open to the opinicn of 
others because they, too, are theologically informed, though 
usually with not the same degree of training as we. In the second 
situation, the question had less to do with theological considera- 
tions and more with reading the signals and mood of our time. 
However, to ferret out the theological issues is important. 
Possibly, we are more adamant where these convictions are con- 
cerned. 

Then the effectiveness of communication is also involved. 
When making an administrative decision in the church, the 
sheer weight of rational argument is a significant determinative 
' factor. What I said in the first conflict situation apparently 
made sense to the group, but it had to be well articulated and 
clearly said. What was essentially said by the group in the 


second instance made sense to me after I had sought to listen. 
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Poor leadership often comes when we don't know how to express 
ourselves well. In collegial leadership, the ability with 
which the pastor and the congregational leaders can express 
themselves is a key factor. 

There are also the many hidden agendas involved. In the 
teaching sessions, I commented mainly on my own defensiveness. 
Wanting this to be a team experience, I sought to be aware of 
my defensive behavior -- was I answering before I heard, did I 
feel personally threatened by disagreement, did I take attack 
of my ideas as an attack on me, was I unwilling to change lest 
it be seen as weakness on my part? Like the thesis project, in 
my administrative style I have some pretty definite ideas on 
where I would like the church to go and where I feel it should 
be headed, but I have to keep checking myself when those dir- 
ections are questioned. Behird defensiveness can be numerous 
hidden aaa -- je., my ego will be hurt if I back down -- 
and we may be arguing not to defend a point but to defend our- 
selves. Being conscious of this defensive behavior in myself 
and in others is an awareness reinforced by the learning process 
«2 went through. I have asked where it might apply in the many 


meetings of the program-planning process. 
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CHAPTER VI -- EVALUATION 


Though there were moments when I felt nothing significant 
was happening and though the levels of insight and enthusiasm 
were far from even, I have a good feeling about this project. 

In the initial thesis project. design, I saw this act of 
ministry as threefold in purpose. My evaluation, then, will 
seek to assess how I feel these three goals have been achieved. 
The first goal had to do with the learning that took place among 
those involved in the project -- to what extent they perceived 
our current ethos of inwardness, to what extent their values 
and ideas were effected, and in what ways they would become more 
deeply involved in the church and its mission. The first goal 
was at the level of the group itself. I sense, in this regard, 
some real changes that took place. Culturally, as indicated, 
we may become much more aware. We saw some of these emphases in 
us, in those around us, in our children. We traced and ampli- 
fied on some of the reasons for these trends. We became more 
aware of the church as an agent of wider ministry. We reflected 
theologically. The findings that we came out with represented 
insights, enlargements, modifications new to each one of us. 
Many are now involved, in one way or another, in the follow-up 
to the recommendations, ie., continuing to interpret the Major 
Mission Fund, working on the Stewardship Committee of the church, 


members of the Church and Society Committee. 


Ego 


The second goal involved the congregation -- how the Major 
Mission Fund could be used as an impetus for greater on-going 
mission support. I see here the most tangible evidence of the 
value of the project. In the description of the project, there 
is a list of proposals which went to Session. With adoption, 
these are now being acted upon. The Session is in the process 
of selecting one missionary or fraternal worker to whom we will 
relate. The Church and Society Committee has selected the prob- 
lem of the family in our society as its focal point and is or- 
ganizing within the congregation a program which is called "Family 
Advocacy." Monthly payments are being made on benevolences. This 
year's increase in general mission commitment follows the guide- 
line submitted. These and numerous other things are happening, 
tangible evidence to the value of this project. 

The third goal had to do with the wider society and is much 
more nebulous And hard to measure. The goal was to come out with 
the kind of creative insight and thinking that would provide a 
sustaining corrective to the narcissistic mood of our time. There 
is no way to tell if this goal was in any way reached. Only time 
will tell. Ideas have their way of coming of age, and if any of 
the ideas are useful, they will have their impact. It is like 
the words of Gamalliel: "If this thing be of God, then no one 


can stop it. If not, it will fail." We tried as a group to re- 
flect on where we were and why, to look at theological considera- 
tions occasioned by the Major Mission Fund, and to urge directions 


for the future. 
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It was the third purpose of the project that was by far the 
most difficult to deal with. How does one speak about changing 
cultural dispositions? How does one person and one small congre- 
gation have any kind of impact? The most frustrating part of the 
project was focusing on this wider scene. There was some diffi- 
culty understanding this focus at the very beginning, and then 
when the question came up, there was usually a blank stare as to 
what could be done. For instance, one of the discussion questions 
was this: 

Does what our denomination accomplishes have an 

effect on societal values? Are there indications 

of changes taking place in the general mood of 

privatism and internal concerns? 
That was the one question of all the discussion questions thrown 
out that prompted no response. After a time, we did see the Major 
Mission Fund as representative and symbolic of the kinds of things 
that needed to happen if this societal change was going to taie 
place. 

D.M. I would say this. I see not only the Major 

Mission Fund as a corrective, but the kinds of 

things it symbolizes -- the level of giving, the 

types of needs it represents. S,, in this parti- 

cular instance, we may be using the Major Mission 

Fund more as a symbol of the concerns it represents. 
We were able to see what the denomination did and what our congre- 
gation was doing as representative of other things that were hap- 
pening. Yet, being specific as to how our effort was going to 


percipitate broader shifts was difficult. Other than seeing our- 


selves as a kind of model, we were hard put to list specific ways 


Td 


to influence the cultural scene. The ideas we evolved would have 
to speak for themselyes. 

However, as difficult as this kind of cultural analysis and 
change may be, it is still important to address. We can only hope 
that ripples will be sent out from this project. There will be an 


* 


effort at new directions in our congregation. 
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CHAPTER VII -- CONTEMPLATION OF FURTHER RESEARCH 


Sensing the Biblical imperatives for mission, seeing the 
church as an individual which needs a vision beyond itself, un- 
derstanding the purpose for which the church exists is one thing. 
Interpreting it to people when inflation shrinks the dollar and 
when the emphasis is on local kein is something else. The 
psychology of motivation for mission is something I want to 
study a lot more. 

I am intrigued by the idea of honest evangelism being a 
call to discipleship as well as salvation. Maybe what will turn 
things around faster than anything else is the recognition that 
Jesus! invitation to new life in Him is not only simple belief 
in Him, but taking up His cross and following Him. With evan- 
gelism so much in the fore, it would be good for me to study more 
carefully the nature of Christ's call. 

I want to do more work in ethics -- not so much the details 
on certain ethical decisions, though that is important, as the 
ground, basis, compunction for the ethical life as rooted in 
Christ's regeneration of us. I have read Bonhoeffer's Ethics 
and will want to read it again. 

During the course of this study, I have been exposed as 
never before to the details of eschatological thinking. I found 
out, among other things, that I was an amillenniest. I read some 
of the premillenniests, too, including Hal Lindsay's The Late, 
Great Planet Earth. I studied Daniel and Revelation to the extent 


that I never did before. I was quite struck with Ted Peters’ 
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little book, Futures: Human and Divine, where among other things 
he raises the differences between apocalyptic and prophetic thought. 
I am continuing to read in this field. Presently, I will be 

giving a report of Jacques Ellul's new book on Revelation where 

he, too, sets apocalyptic writing in its historical context and 
distinguishes it from the more general line of Biblical prophecy. 
Here I want to read more expansively among the Protestant re- 
formers, Calvin and Luther. 

I would also like to study further among the contemporary 
psychologists the ways the disciplines of restraint, patience, 
sacrifice can be emphasized. Returning to the strictures of 
years ago is certainly not the answer. What we have now is not 
much better. My needs theory is one option on the way to go. I 
am sure there are others. 

Above all, I want to see ways in which the Shrewsbury con- 
gregation can provide a model for the changes I feel are needed. 
When it comes to setting new patterns and bringing about societal 
shifts, the individual model and example can have significant ef- 
fect. Maybe enough will happen in our congregation to in some 


small way lift that image. 
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I. FROM THE 60's TO THE 70's -- A CULTURAL TRACE 

We are really talking about correctives to the current 
cultural ethos as we move into the 80's. But in order to 
understand where we want to go from here, we have to go back 
and pick up some of the traces that brought us to where we are. 

There are noticeable shifts and swings that take place in 
the predominant modes, patterns and emphases within any given 
culture and often more generally across cultural koundaries. 
These seem to be inevitable; they are probably needed and 
helpful as new thoughts arise, as excesses occur and as new 
demands are felt. 

It is, of course, hard to generalize. As we talk about 
cultural shifts, as we analyze aspects of our current ethos, 
as in this paper we trace movements from the 60's to tne 70's, 
we are not all equally involved. Depending on our age, our 
particular set of circumstances, our exposure to national 
trends and events, we are more or less affected by the changes. 
Also, within the generalized cultural patterns of any given 
historical period, there are wide variations. For every ob- 
servation that is made with its supporting evidence, there are 
the opposite observations that could probably also be made 
with strong support. 

And yet there are trends that seem to be discernable and 
that to sc» measure influence us all. You read the writings 
of social scientists and cultural historians and they speak of 
à collective consciousness in almost personal terms. Society 


as a whole is seen as a personality with its way of life and 
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modes of behavior. Ted Peters in his book, Futures, Human 
and Divine, speaks about a "hermeneutic of culture." "The 
term 'hermeneutic'", he says, "originally referred to the 
theory and method for interpreting literary texts. Literature, 
of course, is one form of cultural expression. Music, art, 
technology, political habits, language, etc., are also means 
whereby a given culture objectifies its beliefs, goals, re- 
ligious orientation, understanding of reality and sensitivity 
to the human situation. Recently the term 'hermeneutic' has 
been applied to the interpretation not only of literature, 
but of music, art and the other forms of cultural self- 
expression." This implies a generalized composite picture 
which through the analysis of its various parts can be des- 
cribed and assessed. If this is true, then to some extent we 
are all involved. The typifications are true whether we live 
in Shrewsbury or Los Angeles, whether we are tea years old or 
sixty. More than we realize We are a part of this corporate 
disposition by the very cultural air that we breathe. 

There has been a significant shift in this atmosphere 
from the 60's to the 70's. Some of it has been reaction, 
some of it correction, some of it for a multipiicity of 
reasans too complicated to discern, but a fairly dramatic 
and unusually rapid change took place. I want in our first 
time together to try and trace that shift. In that context, 
we may get a better handle on where we are as a society and 


where as persons and as a congregation we want to go. 
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Remember the 60's? It was a time of political involve- 
ment where the main emphasis was on social change. Two move- 
ments dominated the decade, though there were numerous issues 
of public policy that stood out. In 1954, the Supreme Court 
ruling against segregation in public schools gave impetus to 
the civil rights movement, and by the 60's this swelled into 
national terment with boycotts, marches, sit-ins, demonstra- 
tions almost daily in the news. Combined with this movement 
was the Viet Nam war protest, starting with a militant minority 
and gradually through confrontation and conflict influencing a 
broad base of public opinion. The hope was to change the world, 
to bring about the kind of systemic environment that would re- 
sult. in justice and peace. It was not enough that people 
change; the concern was for public structures which not only 
retlect people's opinion but shape it. 

The church, although reluctant and slow to become in- 
volved, gradually joined in the thrust and by the latter part of 
the 60's provided considerable leadership. Priests, ministers 
and rabbis were prominent in the demonstrations, as were many 
leading laymen. The thrust of most church periodicals and re- 
ligious books was a strident call for action in the world. 
here was chagrin about the church's inaction. “In the great 
issues of our times," wrote Pierre Berton in his widely read 
book of the 60's, The Comfortable Pew, "the voice of the church, 
when it has been heard at all, has been weak, tardy, equivocal 


and irrelevant. In those basic conflicts that ought to be 
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tormenting every Christian conscience -- questions of war 

and peace, of racial brotherhood, of justice vs. revenge, to 
name three -- the church has trailed far behind the etheists, 
the agnostics, the free thinkers, the social workers and even, 
on occasion, the politicians." In books such as The Enemy in 
the Pew by Daniel D. Walker, another much circulated writing 
of the time, the call was for outside involvement. "If the 
temple needs cleansing," Dr. Walker wrote, "the churchman's 
place is beside the Christ who upset the tables of tradition 
and drove out those who made the church indistinguishable 
from the society around it." With these mandates came the in- 
evitable conflicts within congregations and many publications 
sought to deal with them such as Rocking the Ark which was a 
study of ten different congregations and hov they dealt with 
the change. 

The orientation of the 60's was decidedly secular. There 
was a general questioning of the transcdHant and even in the 
religious community communication was most effective in non- 
religious terms. I can well remember reading Harvey Cox's 
Secular City, which was a description of society scen through 
non-transcendant terms, and Martin Van Buren's The Secular 
Heaning of the Gospel which was an attempt to explain the 
gospel in humanly limited language. During this period, 
Bishop Robinson captured many people's imagination with his 
tha divine, not as someone out there but that which is the 


ground of our being, and Combining it with Eonhoeffer's 
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tintillating suggestions about a religionless Christianity. 
There was much talk about man exegeting the divine out of 
existence and understanding even his religicus nature in 
human terms. The short lived "Death of God" movement which 
came right at the end of the 60's was the culmination and ex- 
treme expression of this trend.. It was never clear VHether 
God was actually considered to have been phased away as of 

no use to man or all the traditional talk about him was ir- 
relevant. 

There was considerable idealism, particularly among the 
young, contributing to the so-called generation gap. Generally, 
though, there was a sense of confidence in the possibility of 
new forms and patterns whereby people could live more freely 
and naturally wit1 one another and whereby institutions would 
be more humanly responsive. The talk was about man coming of 
age, throwing off the immaturities of childhood and standing 
on his own two feet, able to shape his own destiny and bring 
in a better future, The mood was optimistic, 

Now the feelings are quite different. We are much more 
Skeptical. Writing in the mid-70's, Kenneth Gauthen, in his 
book, Christian Biopolitics, A Credo and Strategy for the 
Future, commented; "Those theologians and philosophers who 
haye spoken so bravely of 'man come of age' have missed the 
most significant fact of our time. Man is not now an adult 
haying moved out of the innocence, ignorance and ineptitude 


of childhood. From the long evolutionary perspective, it is 
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much more to the point to see the human race in a stage of 
uneasy adolescence. Mankind today is like a gangly teenager who 
has begun to taste the joys and sorrows, the responsibilities 

and dangers of maturity. Now he clutches pathetically to fading 
securities of childhood, hoping with eyes closed for the best; 
then he rushes blithely ahead, fully confident of his inevitable 
strength. Having the burgeoning power of manhood but little ex- 
perience of what it means to be a man, his behavior ranges from 
the most irrational stupidity to brilliant sublimity. But within 
a decade the outcome of this adolescent groping toward adulthood 
may haye largely been decided. John Platt calls this the crucial 
period which lies quickly ahead as we rush toward the culmination 
of this phase of human development 'the step to man.'" Currently 
the feeling is that man has not arrived, and we are not at all 
sure that he ever will. 

Not only is the shift felt in this way but in many other 
ways as well. The next lecture will deal with the prevailing 
ethos of the 70's much more in detail, but some of the more 
apparent changes that took place from the 60's were the movement 
from the public arena to the private, the shift frcm innovation 
to security, the turn in emphasis from thought, mind, reason to 
feeling, intuition, experience. 

There was a shrinking of the horizons from broad pre- 
occupation with social change to discovery of the inner self 
and the working out of those primary relationships with famil; 
and friends. The need was for self-awareness, self-authenticity, 
self-discovery. Now in the 70's the emphasis is on the personal 


and inter-porsonal, trying to work out our own inner hang-ups 


and problems. 
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People want to put down roots, find their own stability 
and security. 

The secularity of the 60's has long since gone. Harvey 
Cox, writer of Secular City, writes more recently another book, 
The Seduction of the Spirit, dealing with forms of folk religion 
which, though far from intellectually valid, appear, in his es- 
timation, to have importance and value. Now, whether or not 
people are related to organized forms of religion, the reli- 
gious perspective is recognized and respected. 

Probably what happened in this noticeable movement from 
one period to another is that we got tired. People needed to 
withdraw from the confrontation and upheavel of the 60's. They 
needed to find out who they were. They needed to get in touch 
with new resources within themselves, others and God. 

We also became disillusioned. With all the emphasis to 
end one war, man's tendency to fight and to settle his differences 
by violence seemed to continue. Though blacks won the rights 
they were entitled to, prejudice and discrimination subtley con- 
tinued. The political process became suspect with Watergate a 
confirming blow to the general suspicion that had already set in. 
PE nd that even with all the public action and protest that 
went on, big government and, for that matter, big anything, was 
largely impervious to the human person. Continuing poverty, 
prejudice, immorality in government were like a barrage to the 
confidence ot the 60's and seemed to be an identifiable factor 


in the change. 
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In many ways, the shifts were also corrective reactions. 
Often those out pounding the streets in the 60's had little know- 
ledge of what they were doing or why. Within the church we needed 
to put down theological roots and discover the Bibiical rationale 
for our political involvement. Much of the so-called self- 
effacement of the 60's was a kind of ego trip where far from re- 
lating to the needs of the poor and disenfranchised those involved 
were acting out of their own unmet need and using the action as a 
way of building self-esteem. The corrective was needed to begin 
with ourselves, find out where we were as persons, before tackling 
the problems of the world. 

Also, the sense of the intuitive and mystical was a neces- 
sary corrective against the excesses of secular man. Sam Keen, 
definitely a theologian of the 70's, argues for that side of our- 
selves that can wonder, feel, take the leap of intuitive faith. 

In his book, Apology for Wonder, he picks up the traditional 
categories of Apolonian vs. Diocletian man.  Apolonian man is 
reasoned, sensible, ordered; Diocletian man is intuitive, sen- 
sate, alive. Sam Keen calls for a fuller humanness that can keep 
both sides in tension and dialogue. Much of what we see today -- 
interest in Eastern religions, transcendental meditation, eso- 
teric forms of therapy, ecstatic types of religious pietism -- 
are related in some way to this corrective, often becoming 
excesses themselves, 

Some of what happened is quite obviously escape. It's 
easier to deal with ourselves than with our social environment, 
Dealing with systems and structures and public rclicies is hard 
and usually quite costly. The more expedient wav is to take 


care of oneself. 
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One of the reactions was to slow down the rate of change. 
It was tcward the end of the 60's that that well read book, 
Future Shock, captured the public scene. It vividly put into script 
what everyone felt but could not quite describe, the trauma of aä- 
justing to new ideas, inventions, customs, possibilities faster 
than they could be assimilated. We have now a return to basics, 
a conserving of t iditions, a putting down of roots that is a 
kind of deep-breathing-in pause to the ferocious historical pace. 

Some of what emerged in the 60's has been carried over into 
the 70's. How much and what part is argued and debated. For 
instance, in a recent issue of The New York Times, the legacy 
of the 60's was being pointed out. The author spoke of the life- 
style changes among some of the young, the frequency of beards 
and casual dress, even when employed by the stuffiest of modern 
firms, the greater equality of women in marriage and employment. 
Some of the directions have been carried on as more or less ac- 
cepted parts of the cultural scene. However, as pointed out by 
some quoted in the article, the tones and emphases are usually 
different, and though there is carry-oyer , much of what was 
distinctiye about the protest years has been altered and changed. 

"In what I call "The Ethos of Inwardness," I want to pursue 

next week what I see as the current cultural mood as it has come 
out of this previous decade and how the Major Mission Fund speaks 
in a particular way to this public consciousness of which we are 
all in some way a part. 


QUESTIONS; 
l. How much do you identify with these altered shifts? 


2, Where do you find yourself agreeing? Where disagreeing? 


3. What would you add by ways of observations in shifts from 
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II. "THE ETHOS OF INWARDNESS" 


As we try to take a reading on the mood of this current 
decade, people have used various terms. It has been referred 
to as the "me" decade with its emphasis on finding and dis- 
covering ourselves. Adjectives such as "narcissistic", "pri- 
vate", "inward", are commonly heard. For want of a better 
term, realizing that any one word is inadequate, I have called 
it the age of inwardness. 

Reacting in various ways to the activism of the 60's, 
we have tended to move from the outward to the inward journey. 
Writes Christopher Lash as kind of an introduction to his book, 
The Culture of Narcissism, "After the political turmoil of the 
sixties, Americans have retreated to purely personal pre- 
occupations. Having no hope of improving their lives in any 
of the ways that matter, people have convinced themselves that 
what matters is psychic self-improvement, getting in touch with 
their feelings, eating health foods, taking lessons in ballet 
or belly dancing, immersing themselves in the wisdom of the 
East, jogging, learning how to 'relate', overcoming the fear 
of pleasure." Of value in and of themselves these pursuits have 
been elevated to a place of primary concern and indicate a move- 
ment away from preoccupation with the public good. 

In what I call "The Ethos of Inwardness", a number of 
characteristics can be sorted out and described. One strong 
aspect of the current mood is the search for self-fulfillment. 
Sometime in the late 60's, what came to be known as the human 
potential movement started to grow and is somewhat at its peak 


right now, though possibly tapering off. The roots of the human 
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potential movement go far back and we will later be talking about 
people such as Abraham Maslow, Carl Rogers, Fritz Perls who had 
such influence in its formation, shape and direction. In the fa- 
mous conference centers from Bethel, Maine to Big Sur, California, 
in hundreds of T groups and encounter sessions, small and great, 
people bared their souls, sought to relate in more intimate ways 
to themselves and others, tried Cowdaveron their communication 
skills, and searched for ways to master their own anxieties and 
fears. Spawned by the human potential movement and some ways 
paralleling it were the many new therapies which have come to 
the fore. For instance, Jerry Rubin, social activist in the 60's 
and himself face to face with his own tensions and problems, 
sought to deal with himself and in the course of his search sug- 
gests what some of these popular therapies are. "In five years," 
Rubins writes, “from 1971 -- 1975, I directly experienced est, 
gestalt therapy, bioenergenics, rolfing, massage, jogging, health 
foods, tai chi, Esalon, hypnotism, modern dance, meditation, Silva 
Mind Control, Arica, acupuncture, sex therapy, Reichian therapy 
and More House -- a smorgasbord course in the New Consciousness." 
Along with the new therapies have been the unusual spate of 
self-help books in how people can feel better about themselves, 
learn to be more happy, develop their capabilities and overcome 
their hang-ups. The Time Magazine article of Oct. 11, 1976, which 
I mailed out to all of you, lists a few of these books which have 


become standard fare in our cultural climate: "How to Be Your Own 
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Best Friend" by psychoanalysts Mildred Newman and Bernard Berk- 
witz; "The You that Could Be" by psychologist Fitzhugh Dodson, and 
"You Can Cope" by psychology instructor Bernard Poduska. 

Characteristic also of the current climate is the strong em- 
phasis on the present moment. We are a "now" centered generation. 
Fritz Perls, a founder of gestalt therapy which is part of the self- 
fulfillment mode, speaking at a workshop in 1966, said, "In my lec- 
tures in Gestalt Therapy, I have only one aim: to impart a fraction 
of the meaning of the word now. To me nothing exists except the now. 
Now (equals) experience (equals) awareness (equals) reality." This 
emphasis comes in many other places as well. Meditation techiiques 
which are currently popular seem to have as an important goal the 
blotting out of time considerations. The achievement of transcen- 
dence implies eradicating thoughts of past and future, and ex- 
periencing the flux of all time directly in the vivid present. 

This reflects our general skepticism about the future. The 
future may well not be, so find -- experience -- do all you can now. 
It results in a disassociation with the past. As we experience the 
fullness of the moment, maximizing its possibilities, emphasizing 
spontaneity of action, we try to break with the social conditioning 
by which we have been molded and to negate the past. "To live for 
the moment is the prevailing passion," says Christopher Lash in his 
commentary, "To live for yourself, not for your predecessors or 
posterity." 

We also see in our current cultural patterns a strong indivi- 
dualism, The private is accentuated over the public, the individual 
is put prior to the group. We speak a great deal about authenticity 


-- being the self that you are, exerting your individual rights, rot 
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letting yourself be molded by others. There is the strong em- 
phasis on learning to be real, freed from the stereotypes, roles, 
images that keep us bound and avoiding what Thomas Harris, in his 
book I'm O.K. -- You're O.K. says are "the games people play." 

In this privativation of life, our chief goals tend toward 
personal matters -- the meeting OF our own needs, the assertion 
of our own rights, the search for inner authenticity. The em- 
phasis is upon personal fulfillment more than on public good. We 
tend to be less busy working in the public area of social, national 
and world concerns and far more occupied with our own well being. 

The term "antinomian" is often used in describing this con- 
sciousness. The term, coming from "anti" (against) and "nomos" 
(law), was originally a theological word referring to the belief 
that saved Christians no longer needed the law. The antinomianism 
of our present culture refers to the break with the conditioning 
of the larger group and the desire to transgress the laws, limits 
and taboos which it has its way of imposing. 

The tendency is to overlook the place that culture and society 
have in dosis what a person is and in influencing what he will be- 
come. Richard Sennett, in his book The Fall of Public Man speaks in 
great detail about this. He notes the gradual decline of the public 
side of our existence. He sees the proper place that roles, common 


expectations, group consciousness have upon us. None of us grow up 


in cultural vacuums. Inevitably, and to some extent rightly so, we 


play roles and have to recognize the tension between our individual 
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and group identity. The civility by wnich people learn to live 
side by side involves, to some extent, a standing back from our 
own individual needs, drives and goals, and seeing ourselves as 
part of a larger group. Picking up on this same note, Edwin Schur 
in his book, The Awareness Trap -- Self Absorption Instead of Social 
Change, speaks about what is missing in the current emphasis of 
self-authenticity. "One way or another, and whether in consensus 
or conflict," he writes, "people cannot get along without culture. 
It is the meat of social existence. In fact, a person.....without 
culture is barely human." The "I" and the "we” are inextricably 
intertwined. A married person cannot speak about fulfinning "my" 
needs without his working on "our" marriage. A happy man needs 
also a happy society. Inner safety demands a safe world. 
"Enjoyment" is also a popular catchword. "Life is to be en- 
joyed" is one of the Buick ads, In reacting to austere self-denial 
and adherence to duty, the common advice is to be kind to yourself, 
let out the little child within you, overcome the fear of pleasure. 
There is a tremendous value in forgetting the hang-ups, inhibitions, 
brain-washing of adulthood and letting the spontaneity of the child 
within us go free. The human potential, self-awareness literature 
which permeates our thinking has captured needed counsel. Enjoy 
yourself. Take delight in those things that you so often take for 
granted. Get in touch with your feelings and let them out. However, 
this can be used commercially and developed by the advertising media 


into a cult of consumption whereby we pamper ourselves with wasteful 
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enjoyments, ungrounded in strong discipline, leading to a hedonism 
of careless abandon. There is too much evidence in our current so- 
ciety of precisely this problem. 

Narcissism is the most common word to describe the ethos of 
the 70's. Peter Marin caused quite a stir when he was among the first 
to make this observation in his Oct. 1975 Harper's article entitled, 
"The New Narcissism." We have talked about others -- William Schur, 
Richard Sennett, and most extensively Christopher Lasch, whose book 
was among those influential in President Carter's famous speech about 
the general malaise and lack of confidence in our society. Speaking 
as a theologian from within the church, Shirley Sugarman recently 
published a book, Sin and Madness, Studies in Narcissism, which was 
published by Westminster Press. 

The trouble is that each writer sees narcissism in a somewhat 
different way -- all the way (Sugarman) from a highly moralistic 
point of view that could almost be equated with selfishness to 
privatism (Sennett) to self-preoccupation (Schur). Does the self- 
love of narcissism stem from self-hate as Freud seems to imply when 
he first briefly referred to the Greek legend of Narcissus, or does 
it refer to an inordinate,uncontrolled, consumptive desire as it is 
more popularly thought of today. Whatever be the case, the legend 
itself is highly suggestive. Narcissus sees his reflection in the 
pool, is so enamored by what he sees that he falls in to embrace it, 


and is drowned. The story has been called the "Metaphor of the Human 


Condition." 
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Where this general climate is seen reflected, and where the 
term narcissism is most specifically used, is with reference to 
the prevalent personality disorders that are current. "Personality 
is the individual socialized," as Durkheim says, and if there are 
distinguishable social trends, these will be reflected in patterns 
of psychic formation and behavior. What we see, therefore, are 
pathologies within persons that seem to bear out observations about 
the larger social unit, and when it comes to these pathologies, 
"narcissism" is the term most commonly used. "You used to see people 
coming in with hand-washing compulsions, phobias, and familiar neu- 
roses," says clinical psychologist Sheldon Bach. "Now you see mostly 
narcissists." Writes Christopher Lasch, "As a psychic formation 
in which 'love rejected turns back to the self as hatred,' narcis- 
sism has come to be recognized as an important element in the so- 
called character disorders that have absorbed much of the clinical 
attention once given to hysteria and obsessional neurosis." Recent 
psychoanalysists such as Otto Kernberg have devoted much of their 
attention here. 

When it comes to personality disorders, narcissism is generally 
taken to mean an inability to distinguish self from the world, as an 
infant makes no distinction between himself, his mother and a bottle 
of milk. Reeling from some past wound of self-esteem, the narcissist 
exploits and manipulates others in a quest to be admired. According 
to Joel Korvel, the stimulation of infantile craving by advertising, 
the rationalizing of restraints to inner satiation, the false promises 


about self-fulfillment, have created a new type of "social individual.” 
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"The result is not the classical neurosis where an infantile im- 
pulse is stimulated, perverted and given neither an adequate ob- 
ject upon which to satisfy itself nor coherent forms of control." 
Today's psychopathic personality has almost no conscience nor 
self-restraint. The constant hunger on the part of so many is new 
exporience, new sensation. The borderline personality sees the 
world as the mirror of himself in the pool, undifferentiated from 
who he is, with no object for his affection other than the constant 
search for what he wants. The aim of life is himself. He is, in 
the words of Lasch, "Facile at managing the impressions he gives to 
others, ravenous for admiration but contemptuous of those he mani- 
pulates into providing it, unapeasably hunary for emotional experi- 
ences with which to fill an inner void, terrified of aging and death." 

Where we also see this cultural climate reflected is in the pre- 
dominant religious expressions of our day. Here the word "narcis- 
sism" is not used, but possibly the image of Narcissus applies. I 
don't think that these religious expressions are factors in the 
generation of the current ethos, but more reflections of it. Many of 
the same factors we have been talking about -- therapies of self- 
fulfillment, privatism, self-authenticity and self-awareness, enjoy- 
ment -- are picked up and given expression to in our religious 
practices. 

One phenomenon is the popularity of the many forms of medita- 
tion, Eastern religions, and pseudo-religious disciplines. People 
are looking inside, trying to find inner peace, getting in touch 
with the spiritual depths within. It is a need we all have and scens 


to be where many people are. They are saying, "First I have to dcal 


with myself and discover that which goes to the depth of my being." 
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Another phenomenon is the tremendous resurgence of those 
branches of the church called "evangelical" and the di-ections 
that this "neo-evangelicalism" is taking. Always characteristic 
of the more evangelical churches has been the simplicity of a 
salvation orientated theology, with its emphasis on sin, personal 
redemption, and the inner experience of Christian regeneration. 
The emphasis is on the second person of the Trinity, and the mes- 
sage essentially that of Romans 1-11. The recent evangelical re- 
surgence, unlike former expressions, puts less credence on right 
doctrine and correct belief as the way to salvation and speaks more 
of the subjective, individual, heart-felt relationship between a 
person and his Savior. The charismatic movement with its trust of 
feelings and the non-rational faculties of knowing and believing 
is to some extent separate from and yet in many ways integrated 
with the newer evangelicalism. Dean M. Kelley, in his widely 
heralded bcok of the early 70's, Why Conservative Churches are 
Growing," brings to our attention the phenomena of evangelical 
growth. The statistics and figures he musters are impressive -- 
such groups as the Southern Baptist, Seventh Day Adventist, Church 
of the Nazarene, which have historically been associated with evan- 
gelical leanings, making impressive membership gains, whereas so- 
called mainline churches barely holding their own or in some cases 
quite drastically losing. While his statistical observations cannot 
be argued, I believe his conclusions can. He says that the conser- 
vative churches are growing because they are providing meaning. I 


fcel, rather, that the growth of evangelicalism is reflective of the 
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ethos in which we find ourselves. People are looking for inner secu- 
rity; they see religion primarily as therapy. They are seeking new 
sensations. People no longer dream of overcoming difficulties, but 
only surviving them. The aim is to get through the course with 
minimum trouble and pain. Therefore, those aspects of the Christian 
faith that speak to these needs are' popular and growing. 

A third phenomenon is the shift in the so-called main line 
denominations, of which the Presbyterian is one, from the prophetic 
to the therapeutic. Social action, though still important, has re- 
ceded in its priority. Mission is defined more narrowly in terms of 
evangelism. The parts of the Bible that speak of personal salvation 
are heard more often than those which speak peace and justice in the 
world. The role of the congregation is more in terms of its caring, 
ODO RIO function than its service to community and public good. 
The most important skills of the minister are pastoral. Belief is 
thought of in non-rational, subjective, relational categories rather 


than the language of concepts, thoughts and ideas. 


l. Is this a too critical view of our current cultural environment? 

2. Any attempt at this kind of societal observation will be too 
general and leave out important elements. What elements do you 
feel have been left out? 

3. To the extent that these observations have validity, what do you 
feel are the strengths of our current emphases; what the 


weaknesses? 
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LLI THE MAJOR MISSION FUND -- CONTEXT FOR DEALING WITH INWARDNESS 


In our earliest discussion as a study group, when I was first 

introducing the themes we would be discussing the question was 
raised as to the Major Mission Fund and its bearing on the subject. 
To the extent that we can talk about the "me" decade, about priva- 
tism, inwardness, narcissism and the rest, what is there about the 
Hajor Mission Fund that relates to this situation and how is it in 
any way a corrective? Would not some other project, i.e., the re- 
sponse of the congregation to the manse fire, or the evaluation of 
the church's education program, serve as a context for looking at 
and dealing with the social environment? 

For reasons that we will be talking about tonight, I see the Major 
Mission Fund as the kind of event that particularly speaks to our situ- 
ation as a culture and to us as persons and a congregation within it. 
From the time the project vas envisioned as a denomination to the time 
it went through its many phases of planning, to the time of the cam- 
paign in our congregation, I had the feeling of the timeliness and 
propitiousness of the effort. The nature of this denominational 
program with its expansion of the church's mission lends itself not 
only to the raising of additional funds but to addressing some of 
our current values and seeking new directions. 

For us as a congregation the campaign has been successfully 
completed; we are in the midst of the pay-up period; we can ask how 
this special mission drive speaks to our culture and can be a cor- 
rective to its privatism and inwardness, how there can be a larger 


on-going mission thrust marked by the effort. 
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Why, then, the Major Mission Fund as the context for awareness 
and change? First of all, the call for sacrifice, for second mile 
giving, alerts us toa UREA climate where words like "commitment," 
"discipline," "self-denial" have tended to be shunted aside as psychicly 
damaging. The Majcr Mission Fund calls for sacrifice. Some in our 
congregation did not stretch too far; some were not challenged to 
give at all; but many who had already given what they thought they 
could afford to the church's budget went the second mile and gave 
what they feared they couldn't. In this context, by way of contrast, 
we notice the prevailing ethos of which we have been speaking. Thus, 
the Major Mission Fund campaign throughout the denomination and in 
our congregation forces us to step back and look at ourselves -- 
are we too self-indulgent, are the common values of our society too 
inwardly bent, to what extent am I conditioned, what are the values 
which I hold? We have to look at ourselves and where as a society 
we are. 

Secondly, we are called in the Major Mission effort to think 
of the needs of others and this provides not only an awareness but 
a corrective to a self-inflating mood. The nature of the campaign, 
at least on the local congregational level, is basically altruistic. 
Although many indirect benefits and secondary gains come to us as 
people and as a congregation, the direct benefits are for those be- 
vond our church walls and immediate community. In our instance, 
supporting as we are the teaching ministry program, there are indeed 
some direct benefits that come back to us, for ve are a part of the 
program. But many other congregations will be helped, too, and 


students preparing for the ministry who will be serving other 
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churches than our own will reap the results. Moreover, the overseas 
subsistance program which we are likewise supporting has benefits 
only for those in other parts of the world who are affected. We 
anticipate, in Christ's Name, a ministry to others and give mainly 
for that reason. This has to have some effect in turning our sights 
outward, combining with the self-awareness so much in common vogue 
an awareness of others, thinking not only of our needs and the needs 
of our congregation but of the needs of other churches and people. 

Of course, what one congregation does hardly affects the cul- 
tural climate, and what one denomination undertakes has little impact 
on the broader scene, and yet as a symbol, a model, the effort can 
have a broader rippling effect. Certainly in the act of sacrificial 
giving, we as the people of this church are somewhat stirred. The 
kind of response to the Major Mission Fund around the denomination 
has led to change.  Inevitably this rubs off on other people and on 
other church groups, as the success of one endeavor spurs similar 
activity elsewhere. New models are powerful forces for change. 

The Major Mission Fund involves the commitment of financial 
resources and this is a third factor concerning its impact at this 
current time. Where our treasure is, there is our heart also. What 
people give their money to reflects the values which they hold. Mucii 
more than that is true however; the things that we financially support 
also shape the values we form. Our hearts follow our treasures; wc 
L^ iore interested in, more committed to, more involved with thosc 
efforts that we have tangibly given ourselves to. For this reason, 


also, the Major Mission Fund provides a corrective for our age. 
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With the current emphasis of meeting our needs, reacting as 
we are to an over-emphasis on self-denial and social involvement, 
seeking to be and find ourselves, there has been a tendency for the 
advertising media to play upon this to create ever bigger markets. 
Commonly recognized is the function of advertisement, not only to 
sell more products, but to create more appetite for new products. 
Thus, the luxuries of yesterday become the necessities to today, 
and things like electric toothbrushes which we don't really need 
are presented as useful and even important. It's easy to play 
upcn the legitimate pursuit of fulfilling our unmet needs and turn 
it into unnecessary and unhealthy pampering of ourselves. This 
seems to be happening. We have always been a culture that values 
things. The huge economy that our country has developed comes in 
large part from a consumptive public. But I see this now to a 
larger degree. We all want more. Not only are there the usual so- 
cial pressures which have been there all along to acquire more -- 
the pressure of achieving those levels of status that are repre- 
sented by what one has -- but there are also the added drives that 
come from relaxing the controls that people place on themselves and 
the sacrifices they are prepared to make. 

I cannot help but feel that this is a part of our inflationary 
problem, I am not an economist, and inflation is far too compli- 
cated a matter to understand, let alone correct. I probably should 


not even speak. It does seem to me, however, that one factor in 


this seemingly uncontrcllable situation is the consumptive patterns 
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fostered in subtle sorts of ways by our current ethos. Management 

blames labor for wanting too much. Labor blames management for too 
high profits. All alike blame the government for living beyond its 
means. The problem is that everyone wants more, and whereever re- 

straint is applied, whether in wages, profits, or government spend- 
ing, someone is unhappy and organizes for more. Maybe what has to 

change is us. 

Right now there is distrust of our larger institutions, whether 
labor, business or government. Presidents consistently have low 
ratings, and so does Congress. People are wary of the power of big 
corporations, particularly at this point those in the energy business. 
Labor unions, it is feared, are too powerful and corrupt. There is 
reason for this skepticism. Each person, because of his particular 
Situation and economic interest, is more angry with one or the cther. 
But the question has to be raised in all this debate -- are we as a 
people governable? Are people expecting too much in return for what 
they are willing to give out? Do we want more government service 
without the willingness to pay its price? Is the laborer too lax 
for the increase he thinks he is worth? Is the stockholder reason- 
able in his expectations? What is consistently lowering according to 
statistics I have read is the ratio between productivity and hours 
spent. In the long run, a person cannot expect greater rewards un- 
less there is greater input. But the predominant values of our time, 
though not intended that way, may have that effect. We avoid terms 
like "discipline," "responsibility" and think more to terms of "nc i5 
and"rights." "The Happy Hooker stands in the place of Horatio Algo: 
as the prototype of personal success." You're O.K., hang loose, be 
free, get off your own head trip and trust your feelings, stop takiny 


care of everyone else's needs and start taking care of yourself -- 
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common. words of advice such as this -- can be used and bent to 
justify unmeritorious expectations of what is owed us. 

What the Major Mission Fund is all about, however, is sacri- 
fice, giving, commitment, en Diner! And as we commit our 
treasure, we to some extent commit ourselves. For this reason, it 
makes a difference, it results in some change -- the kind of change 
that seems to be would be most helpful right now. 

Fourthly, the Major Mission drive is global in impact and there- 
by offers another Ame -- the corrective to our narrowed hori- 
zons. While a part of what we are supporting in this mission empha- 
sis is for local and national projects, part of it goes overseas. 

It was because we were losing missionaries and fraternal workers, 

in many cases overseas personnel, that the impet's for the Major 
Mission Fund was born. In our case, we specifically supported an 
overseas project. This was not without its cost. We all know that 
supporting the overseas subsistence program hurt our drive. It was 
not as popular as the Princeton Seminary teaching church plan. 
Moreover, what the representative from the overseas subsistance pro- 
gram said in our church was highly costly. She did not state her- 
self well, she was unable to substantiate her allegations, yet we 
know some of the truth of what she said -- that there is a connection 
between our American commercial interest and the maintenance of the 
Status quo in places such as Argentina. As we support overseas work, 
we cannot help but raise controversial issues. It is never as popu- 
lar as the work across the street, or up the road, or within the 
country. And yet it was important that part of our support was for 


Ooverzcas' mission. This is the nature of the Major Mission Fund that 


it be both national and global in scope. 
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What has happened, as we have been noting, is that our hori- 
zons are shrinking. In the 50's, the time of great religious re- 
surgence and church support, we thought cosmically. Then in the 
60's we thought politically, about changing our society and our 
institutions. Now the horizon has shrunk to the family, to im- 
mediate relationships, to intimacy with a few, to getting in touch 
with ourselves. 

But more and more, as important as are our close relationships, 
we are affected by what happens in the world and what we have 
learned in this time about interpersonal relationships will have to 
be used in international affairs. Transportation, communication, 
comnerce has bound us closer into a world community. Marshall 
McCluhan speaks about "the global village." Here is what Ted Peters 
in his book, Futures, Human and Divine, has to say: "We are be- 
coming a single planetary society whether we like it or not; and 
if we are to survive, the values that presently direct our economic 
institutions must change to embrace this planetary perspective. 
Systems theorist Ervin Laszlo says that "the values of the large 
majority of the human population need to be shifted from parochial 
and national orientations to the global perspective." Economist 
Kenneth Boulding argues that we will have to decide to abandon our 
present "cowboy" mentality and begin to think of the earth as a 
spaceship. Boulding associates our present open economy with the 
cowboy's reckless, explosive, romantic and violent behavior, whi-. 
is permitted because the cowboy lives on the wide, open, illimitäbl: 
plains. But as the dic becomes one and we recognize our inter- 


dependence one with another all over the globe, we must begin to 
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view ours as a closed economy and plan accordingly. Our earth 
is like a spaceship sent on a mission with a finite amount of 
supplies for the crew to consume." 

What the Major Mission Fund does is to emphasize this global 
perspective. We are aware of the needs of people in other parts of the 
world and we are responding by sending people in Christ's Name to wit- 
ness and serve. We will be hearing back from the people we support. 
A part of ourselves goes with the money we give, and in a sense we 
are there wherever our gifts make it possible for people's lives to 
be healed and improved. It makes us feel more of a solidarity with 
the world family. 

Fifthly, the Major Mission Fund provides a corrective because 
it says that we believe in the possibility of making things dif- 
ferent for people. We believe in change. We believe in the future. 
We wouldn't give to the Major Mission Fund if we didn't hope that 
it would affect the future. The denomination will be strengthened; 
its mission enhanced; and people's lives touched. 

We have noted the skepticism of our age -- its ahistoricity, 
its emphasis on the "now," its fear of the past as that which might 
hinder the sensation of the moment, its apprehension about tomorrou. 
Because of that, many felt the Major Mission Fund in our denomina- 
tion would be a complete failure. A number of times it was almost 
dropped. And even when it was launched, there was fear about its 
results. The success across the denomination, however, indicated 
some more positive mood. And with effort has come some confirmation 
of that hope. Certainly as a congregation here I feel that there is 
a lift in what we can realistically expect. I feel this in the de- 


nomination. It may have wider impact even than that. I hope so. 
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QUESTIONS: 


l, 


Has the Major Mission Fund had any impact in our congregation 
in raising a greater mission consciousness? 

Does what our denomination accomplishes have an effect on 
societal values? Are there indications of changes taking place 
in the general mood of privatism and internal concerns? 

How can we build on the impetus of the Major Mission Fund for 
greater commitment, sacrifice, responsibilities? What holds 


people back? What moves them forward? 
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IV. LOSING AND FINDING 


As we explore some of the values and prevailing tone of our 
Society, and as we apply an endeavor such as the Major Mission 
Fund as a corrective, we come up against three issues. One has tc 
do with the relationship between trying to find oneself as a person 
and lose oneself in a larger effort; another has to do with the mis- 
sion of the church as it combines both a ministry to itself and to 
others; a third has to do with the expectations we hold. In the 
next three weeks, we will be dealing with each of these topics on a 
separate night. 

AS we have been noting, the prevailing movement of our time is 
toward self-awareness, learning to be real, getting in touch with 
our feelings, and the rest. The Major Mission Fund, on the other 
hand, emphasizes getting outside of oneself, going the second mile, 
sacrificing for a larger cause. If we heard it once during the 
conduct of the Major Mission drive, we probably heard it a hundred 
times: "He who finds his life will lose it, and he who loses his 
life for my (Jesus) sake will find it." In the accent of the 70's 
the emphasis is on the way we can find ourselves. In the message ci 
the Major Mission Fund the thrust is on finding by losing. So tho 
question is raised -- How do we find ourselves, what are people 
saying now, is this adequate, do the words of encouragement to 
mission and service provide a needed corrective? 

A key person in this discussion is Abraham Maslow. Most 
textbooks in modern schools of psychiatric thought do not givc hin 
that much attention, and I may well be over-emphasizing his impor- 


tance. Other people such as Skinner, Perls, From, Berne, May, 
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Rogers, each of whom have their own school of thought, are probably 
more widely known and may have a larger following. And yet Maslow 
is representative of so much of what is currently accepted and has 
sonchow popularized these ideas. Whether or not people know about 
Maslow as a persor. mary of his thoughts and phrases have become 
common parlance. We talk about "meeting needs," about marriage as 

a "need meeting" relationship, about providing motivation for people 
by a mutual relating to their ascending scale of wants. After the 
involvement of the 60's, the common word that you heard almost every- 
where was, "Now I have to get my own needs met. First I have to be 
satisfied before I can expect to be a source of help to others." 

Thus I refer to Maslow, not as a commonly accepted spokesman 
for our current values, but one who is fairly representative of them. 
Maslow has had considerable effect on the human potential movement 
about which we talked earlier. His theories of motivation have been 
used in most institutions -- church, government, business -- in 
understanding what makes people tick. He belongs with others, though 
there are individual differences, to the broader school of ego psy- 
chology where so much of the action is. And when it comes to the 
relationship between finding and losing life, his teachings are 
particularly relevant. 

Maslow has propounded a picture of the human personality as a 
person with certain instinctual needs, which, if properly met and 
satisfied, will bring fulfillment and maturity. These needs are 
not good or bad, selfish or unselfish, but natural drives which are 
cowaon to all people. He writes, "These needs are on their face 


good or neutral rather than evil." He goes on, "Full healthy andi 
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normal and desirable uevelopment consists in actualizing his nature." 
It consists "in fulfilling these potentialities, and in developing 
into maturity along the lines that this hidden, covert, dimly seen 
essential nature dictates, growing from within rather than from 
without." These needs are arranged along a hierarchy of priority 
and potency. When the needs that have the greatest potency and 
priority are satisfied, the next needs in the hierarchy emerge and 
press for satisfaction. When these are satisfied, another step up 
the ladder of fulfillment is taken. The hierarchichal order from 
the most potent to the least potent is as follows: physiological 
needs such as hunger and thirst, safety needs, needs for belonging- 
ness and love, esteem needs, needs for self-actualization, cognitive 
needs such as thirst for knowledge, and finally aesthetic needs such 
as the desire for beauty. A person becomes hurt, bent, emotionally 
crippled when these needs are not met by society. He is healthy to 
the degree that they are fulfilled. 

One unique characteristic of Maslow is that in forming his 
theories he studied emotionally healthy people rather than those 
who were stunted or neurotic. He believed that if psychologi£gsts 
studied only crippled people they were bound to produce a crippled 
psychology. So for his studies, he gathered together a group of 
persons whom he saw as self-actualized and whole. Some of then were 
famous people out of history -- Lincoln, Jefferson, Walt Whitman, 
Thoreau, Beethoven -- while others were living at the time they were 
studied -- Eleanor Roosevelt, Einstein and certain hand-picked 


friends and acquaintances. 
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Coming, as does Maslow, out of a context of suspicion of 
man's basic drives, one can see his tremendous value. For years, 
society frowned upon a person's innate wants and needs as unwhole- 
some and sinful. Growth and maturity consisted in curbing these 
needs rather than fulfilling them. So many of the afflictions of 
the past came from the guilt associated with minor infractions of 
uncontrolled drives and from the repressed hurts and anxieties that 
came unconsciously as a result. To hear that these drives were 
basic instinctual needs, to believe that meeting the need for food, 
and security, and care, and esteem wer? essential to health, all 
this was a welcome relief. 

From this more wholesome approach, we have all benefitted. 

We cannot love someone else until we have first experienced love. 
We have certain basic needs that must be met. You look at a 
healthy person today, and he is a person who comes out of a back- 
ground where there has been genuine affection, where there has 
been a secure environment, and where that person has been valued 
as special and unique. On the other hand, you look at someone 
with severe emotional handicaps, and the chances are that his 
background has been one of unnecessary restriction or deficiency. 

We have largely picked up on this psychological approach. 
Coming out of the 60's with its emphasis on involvement, idealistic 
Tube working for the public good, and going into the 70's worn 


out hy our efforts and looking for something else, the writings 


of Maslow and People like him have had particular appeal.  Thcy 
served as a corrective to a false self-effacement; they provided 


justification for pulling back. They offered what we were looking 
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for. And so now the accent, as we have been saying, is on meeting 
our own needs, actualizing our own potential, finding ourselves. 

As a corrective to an unwholesomely restrictive environment, 

and as a step forward from a phony idealism, this has been a healthy 
change. I fear, though, that separated from the context out of 
which it has arisen, the results have been somewhat unfortunate. 
We see in those nurtured in this philosophy aspects cf the narci- 
sisstic personality of which we spoke earlier -- undifíerentiation 
between self and world, exagerated appetitive indulgence, the con- 
stant hunger for new sensation and experience. 

Take, for instance, two current phenomena. One is the de- 
lightful statement by Nadine Stair, the 85-year old nun, which has gain. 
such popularity. Ever since I first used the quotation, I have been 
besieged by requests for copies, particularly on college campuses. 
She writes: "If I had my life to live over, I'd dare to make more 
mistakes next time. I'd relax. I would limber up. I would be 
sillier than I have been this trip. I would take fewer things 
seriously. I would take more chances. I would climb more moun- 
tains, swim more rivers. I would eat more ice cream and less beans. 
I would have more actual troubles, but less imaginary ones. You 
see, I am one of those who live sensibly and sanely hour after 
hour, day after day. Oh, I've had my moments, but if I had to do 
th over again, I'd have more of them. In fact, I'd try to have 
nothing else. Just one moment after another, instead of living 


years ahead of each day. I've been one of those persons who never 
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goes anywhere without a thermometer, a hot water bottle and a 
parachute. If I had to do it all over, I would travel lighter 
than I have.....I would start barefoot earlier in the spring and 
stay that way later in the fall. I would ride more merry-go- 
rounds, I would pick more daisies." It doesn't take long to see 
some of the emphases of our current mood -- enjoyment of the mo- 
ment, letting out the little child in us, being unashamed about 
our own needs, living by the impulse of the moment -- and how 
healthy that is for those perfectionists whose lives have been 
over-burdened by all the "oughts" and "shoulds," duties and re- 
sponsibilities. But disengaged from that, growing up in an environ- 
ment of stimulation, and lack of restraint, of having one's needs 
met, we can see what could result. One of our problems in marriage 
today is that both spouses are looking to the other for the.r needs 
to be met, rather than mutually satisfying and fulfilling each other. 
A second phenomena is assertiveness training, a common program 
today. Here again, for the resigned, overly-sensitive, self- 
depreciating person, this is important and healthy. When we dislike 
ourselves, we let others run over us, don't put our foot down, and 
are much less effective. For the weak self-ego, lessons in assertiveness 
| can lead to much greater freedom and success. But what happens when 
assertiveness is taught to the already agressive person, or to the 
‚person whose stance is I'm O.K., but you're not, which is the more 
common stance now. We wonder what could happen, particularly as we 
go on to a much more crowded world of dwindling resources where the 
co-operative model will have tc supplant the competitive as our 


dominant way of operating. 
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This is the question I raise with Maslow, as well. His 
intention was to provide an understanding of how people could 
be happy, fulfilled and well. His studies were of self-actualized 
people, persons who among other attributes showed great evidence 
of humanitarian spirit. Sensing that possibly his writings could 
have other effects, he wrote in one of his latest books, Eupsychi.i 
Management, of the value of a self-sacrificing spirit and how it 
was his desire to show ways that it could be achieved. But sepa- 
rate and on its own, apart from the original context in which he 
wrote, there are inherent tendencies to his thought that lead in 


different ways. 


Part of this, no doubt, is the way Maslow has been interprete. 


Those who buy into a certain theory always seem to take it furthcr 
than the original author intended. And yet, I feel inherent to 
Maslow are some of the tendencies. For one thing, it is a little 
naive to see all needs as drives that are naturally innate and 
good. Along with the natural needs that do lead to fulfillment 
when satisfied are some others -- aggression, manipulation, contro! 
that have to be curbed. Also a hierarchy of needs as Maslow des- 
cribes them is a little too simple. The physical needs are alas 
present; so are the social, personal and cognitive. You don't 
necessarily go up the ladder, fulfilling those of prior potency 
before the next emerges. From all that I can perceive in myself, 
there is a mixture of those wants and drives at all levels. And 
tien, too, the so-called lower and higher needs, physiological ard 
social, cannot quite be put in the same categories. Maslow has a 


whole chapter where he carefully distinguishes between the two, ic. 


i 
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the higher need is a later evolutionary development, the higher 
need is less imperative for sheer survival, higher needs produce 
more desirable subjective results, etc.; nevertheless, he places 
them in an ascendency as if they were all of the same order. 
Probably, physiological needs are satiated, but are the needs for 
security, self-esteem, love, cns met in the same way? I 
wonder if a person ever feels completely secure, or if he is ever 
cared for enough. To speak of satiation here is a false expectat1 
At all levels of development we want and need love, but can anyone 
say that they are satisfied enough to be ready for the next higher 
need? 

Two aspects are lacking: One is self-discipline and the other 
is an object of our love and devotion. In a project such as the 
Major Mission Fund, these are two qualities that are strongly 
stressed. First of all, self-discipline. In Maslow and in his 
broadly accepted principles, there is not that important allowance 
for self-reflection, for stepping back from oneself and assessing 
those needs that must be fulfilled and those that need to be curbed. 
There is not the internal braking, even with the danger of guilt 
and repression, of holding back and of sensing the insatiability 
of some of our drives. Sennet, in his book, "The Fall of Public Nan, 
speaks of it as civility, that upon which civilization is based. 
Civility is that ability for a person to step back from himself and 
take stock of who he is and what he wants in the light of what 
others want and what is best for the public good. In Aristotle's 
ethics the next highest good after courage is prudence, that 


quality of good judgement whereby a person practices constraint 
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and temperance. In this regard, I see a disparity between 
Maslow's selection of self-actualized people as the basis for his 
study and the self-actualizing process that he observes. Those 
whom he picked were, indeed, people whose basic potentials had 
been realized, who had been lovingly nurtured by others. But 
from those we all know something about -- Lincoln, Jefferson, 
Whitman, Thoreau, etc., there is one important part that Maslow 
neglected. In all cases, these were persons of high ideals, 
strong beliefs, whose ideas and thoughts and values were not cnlv 
functions of their wants but were themselves the impulses that 
shaped what they wanted, desired and were fulfilled by. 
Theologically, what we are talking about is cheap grace. 
Using Maslow's personality theory, we can talk about God in Christ 
meeting our needs, helping us to self-actualization (salvation) ky 
providing us with love, security, and the freedom to find ourselves. 
But unless there follows an effort on our part to channel our baser 
desires, to become what by God's grace we were meant to be, then 
we make cheap God's sacrificial love for us. In a sense, Maslow's 
theories are insufficiently self-demanding for the achievement of 


maturity. 


The second aspect lacking is an object for our love. The 
child not only needs to be loved, he or she needs a person who caz 
.be trusted that he or she can love, too. The maturing process 
demands a devotion apart from ourselves. The object of Narcisszs' 


attention, be it love or rage, was himself. In addition to the 


subject who is loved, we need an object apart from ourselves upoz. 
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which to place our affection. Here is where Jesus! words which 
we quoted in the Major Mission Fund are so significant, "He who 
finds his life will lose it; he who loses it for my sake will 
find it." Jesus gives us someone whom we can love. He gives us 
a cause to which we can trustfully devote our attention. This is 
not a duty, an "ought," a era an imperative. In Maslow's 
sense it is a need, but one that he failed to mention. We need 
to have someone, something, some cause to which we can give our- 
selves. Pardon me if I use sexual intercourse as an example. In 
intercourse, it is fulfilling to be satisfied, but it is more ful- 
filling when our partner is fulfilled, too. This is the way we 
are, the way we are built. We need to give, provide, serve as 
much as we need to be provided for. 

To me, this is probably the gravest need in our society right 
now. Everyone is trying to find himself. They are seeking, 
searching, attending self-help seminars, taking every lesson that 
comes along, amassing possessions, guarding carefully what is 
theirs, trying all the latest therapies. What many need is to 
let go. get outside of themselves, become involved in the needs 
of others, give themselves to the cause of Christ. The relation- 
ship between finding and losing is not that of opposites. Self- 
actualization is not a matter of "holding these two in balance" 
as is Often said. It is a matter of recognizing the needs that 
we have.  Maslow seems to me to be right when he speaks of our 


need for love and security and self-esteem. Those who have been 
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satisfied are happy, content people. We also need someone to love 
and care for, a devotion to larger ends and wider good, a worthwhile 
purpose beyond ourselves. As we have talked about Christ's mission 


and as we continue to emphasize it, we are provided this fulfilling 


enterprise. 


QUESTIONS: 
l. From what you know of Abraham Maslow, how do you assess his 
Psychological approach? 
2. What do you think Jesus means when he says, "He who finds 
life will lose it, and he who loses it for my sake will find it"? 
3. What are ways that people can become involved in purposes beyond 


themselves? Will the Major Mission Fund have a lasting effect? 
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V. THE MAJOR MISSION FUND AND THE CHURCH'S MISSION 

A second issue raised has to do with the church's mission 
to itself and others. The question about finding oneself and 
losing oneself applies not only to individuals but to the 
church as well; in fact, there are close parallels in the dy- 
namics between the individual and corporate levels. 

The church, as we all realize, has a mission to itself. 
We call it local mission, the ministry of a congregation to 
its own members. This mission includes worship, Christian 
education, caring, fel'owship, maintenance of facilities. A 
congregation has to meet the needs of its own people. Those 
who become part of the church family organize themselves in 
such a way as to fulfill this mission, and a congregation is 
largely effective to the extent that it provides these ser- 
vices. To fulfill these needs is natural and inherent to the 
nature of the church. 

In our current ethos we tend to emphasize this aspect of 
the church's life. In our search for self-fulfillment, we 
look to the church for help. In the alienation and brokeness 
of our human relationships and in our search for intimacy, we 
look to the church for the kind of genuine, caring community 
it can provide. In our insecurity about tomorrow, we look to 
the church and to our faith for a more permanent and ever- 
lasting security experienced through salvation in Christ. In 
a beautiful and relevant way, God's action in Christ speaks to 
our deepcst being, and we look to the church for the message 


of that accion, along with the comfort, peace, reconciliation 
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and security it provides. 

The church also has a mission to others. The mission is 
proclamation, to witness to others about God's loving action 
in Christ. The mission is love, to relate to those in need 
and alleviate the burdens of the hungry, imprisoned, poor, 
sick and oppressed. The mission is to be a leavening influence, 
to permeate the structures, systems, conditions under which 
people live and vork so that institutions help to improve the 
quality of life. Pope John Paul said to the vast throng 
gathered in Shea Stadium with the city of New York visible all 
around, "Every city needs a soul. You have to be the soul of 
this city." The church is the soul of the world, providing 
the conscience, the salt, the leaven to humanize and spiritua- 
lize the whole. 

These two aspects of the church's mission, local and 
general, mission to self and mission to others, stand inter- 
dependently together. On the one hand, as with each person, 
unless the needs of the congregation are met, it cannot reach 
out to the needs of others. We don't have anything to give 
unless we have received. We don't have very much to say until 
we have first learned. Our witness comes out pretty garbled 
unless it is rooted and grounded in a firm foundation. This 
was the trouble in the 60's. The church vas active in the 


vorld, but there were many instances of ignorance as to why it 
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should be there and how it should operate. For there to be 
healthy motives for service and for there to be adequate thrust 
and desire, a church must have a sense of who it is and an ex- 
perience of the fulfilling presence of Christ. A strong con- 
gregation is always one that feeds the inward needs of its 
people. 

However, where there is to some ertent a sense of growing 
fulfillment, it will issue in outgoing witness and service to 
others. And this mission to others, in a kind of partnership 
between giving and receiving, will in turn strengthen the ac- 
tualization of the church's own potential. In one sense, this 
outward thrust is a natural outgrowth of inner fulfillment. 
Impression leads inherently to expression. In another sense, 
this outward thrust, as we talked about with individuals, is a 
need, too. A congregation needs to get outside of itself in 
rclating to the community around it, in supporting the wider 
mission of the church, in sharing its faith with others, in 
relating to the pressing moral issues of society. If the church 
exists only for itself, then it is weakened because it is not 
meeting the need which we talked about, the need for an object 
of affection or a focus differentiated from itself. Without a 
larger purpose, the church becomes "narcissistic," to use the 


metaphor of Narcissus once again. 
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It's like the story of a lifesaving station that was once 
built on a dangerous seacoast where shipwrecks often occurred. 
The building was just a hut, and there was only one boat, but 
the few devoted members kept a constant watch over the sea, and 
with no thought of themselves went out day by day tirelessly 
searching for the lost. Many lives were saved by this wonder- 
ful little station so that it became famous. Others wanted to 
join and contribute. Thev felt a more comfortable place should 
be provided as the first refuge of those saved from the sea. So 
they replaced the emergency room with cots and put better furni- 
ture into the elongated builcing. Soon it became a club. Fewer 
members were now interested in going out to sea, so they hired 
lifeboat crews to do their work. Soon discussion arose among 
the membership. Some wanted to stop the lifesaving efforts; 
whereas others pointed out that this was what they were started 
for. Finally, a split occurred and those who wanted to continue 
the rescue work founded a new station further up the coast. As 
years went by, the same story repeated itself. If you visit 
that coast today, you will find a number of exclusive clubs 
along that shore. 

Not only, though, is outward mission a need that is inherent 
to the church's being and survival, not only does it feed and 
grow out of the church's own strength, also it is mandated from 


the beginning. Here is where the church, at a corporate level, 
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is somewhat different from the individual. The church has 
always been commanded to reach out. "How are men to call 

upon Him in whom they have not believed," says Paul, "and how 
are they to believe in Him of whom they have not heard? And 
how are they to hear vithout a preacher? And how can men 
preach unless they are sent? As it is written, 'How beautiful 
are the feet of those who preach good news.'" 

Biblically, the church exists for a mission beyond its 
own. It is not an end in itself but exists as means to a larger 
goal. This can be traced all the way back to the Old Testament 
out of whose roots the New Testament community of faith grew. 
Constantly in the Old Testament the admonition is given of 
Israel's destiny to be a servant and witness to nations round 
about it. Originally, Israel was called into being to fuifill 
a unique role -- that of being a people out of whom would come 
the world's Savior. The continual reminder of the prophets 
was of this call. It was not because you were the greatest of 
nations that God called you they kept saying, indeed you were 
small and weak, but because God loved you and wanted you to 
declare Him to others. The prophets reminded Israel that they 
were a servant people. "I will give you as a light to the 
nations," proclaims the second Isaiah, "that my salvation may 
reach to the end of the earth." 

The Book of Jonah in the Old Testament is one of the 


classic expression of Israel's mission. Apparently at the time 
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of its writing, the people had grown narrow and exclusive. They 
wanted their God for themselves. They resisted sharing His mes- 
sage of light and mercy to others. When Jonah reluctantly went 

to Ninevah whom Israel hated and feared, and when Ninevah repented 
and was spared, Jonah was angry hoping that this enemy city would 
be destroyed and that the God of Israel would not be accepted by 
others. Obviously, though, He was the God of all nations, Ninevah 
included, and the mandate was placed upon Israel to make Him uni- 
versally known. 

This theme goes on into the New Testament. Jesus picks up His 
own mission and that of the church He founded from Isaiah, "The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He has annointed me to 
preach good news to the poor; He has sent me to proclaim release 
to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty those that are oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord." To His trained hand-picked disciples, He says, 
"Go into all the world and make disciples of all men." This is 
His charge to all His followers in succeeding generations. As 
Emil Brunner stated in his famous words, "The church exists for 
mission as fire exists for burning." 

So local and general mission stand side by side in inter- 
dependent relationship, building on each other, each incomplete 


without the other, but with the wider mission of the 
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church the ultimate end. As a chance to debate and study 
this mission, as an opportunity to engage in service be- 
yond itself, as a way of becoming involved in the national 
and worldwide scope of the church, the Major Mission Fund 
offers an excellent opportunity. We are forced to look at 
the ratio between what we spend for ourselves and what we 
spend for others in our congregation. We have to ask about 
our witness in the community, about our wider concerns for 
the public good. And as a major exposure to and engagement 
in this outreach, we are led to a greater on-going commit- 
ment. 

In this heightened mission awareness, one of the ques- 
tions raised is the extent of our congregation's involvement. 
In terms of general mission giving, the statistics show a 
very low percentage between what we give to others and what 
we spend for curselves. For a few years, all of the bene- 
volence monies came from the Women's Organization. In the 
1950's, the ratio in the regular budget reached as high as 25: 
but then it gradually declined until that period when none 
was budgeted. This past year the ratio has been about 8% 
with the same percentage expected for next year. The recon- 
mendation of the stewardship committee is 10$ with that ratio 
gradually going up over the years. 

As a congregation, we have had two fires. Along with 


most mainline Protestant churches, we have experienced a loss 
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in membership, even more sharply in our case than in other 
similar congregations. All this has been a factor in the 
situation. The tendency is to think of immediate, first- 
hand needs.  Reinforced by cultural signals that support 
these values, it is the tendency to maintain this posture. 
Now with the Major Mission emphasis, there is the possibility 
for a corrective. With giving currently going up and with 
the potential for further increases, the question is raised 
as to how much of that increase will be for general mission 
support. If we allow it to happen, the Major Mission Fund 
can have lasting effect in the redistribution of our re- 
sources for benevolence support. 

Another question raised is the nature of our congrega- 
tion's mission. In what we have been calling the ethos of 
inwardness, outward mission, though less emphasized than be- 
fore, is not altogether lost. What has happened is that 
whereas mission as service and social action has receded, 
mission as evangelism has increased. In the evangelical 
swing about which we earlier spoke and in the cultural fac- 
tors that contribute to it, the new emphasis is upon the 
church as the proclaimer and heralder of the Gospel. This 
is a definite and important part of the church's mission. 

It is always a healthy sign when the church takes evangelism 


seriously. If the church is going to reverse the downward 
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membership trend, it will have to take very seriously 
this part of its mission. Jesus gave to his church 
this charge. 

The Major Mission Fund, however, in addition to 
evangelism, has as its concept of mission service to the 
whole gamut of human need -- medical, educational, social, 
as well as spiritual. One of the projects being funded in 
our Presbytery is the woodshed project to provide skills 
for prisoners as they return to society. Portions of the 
money will go for schools, hospitals, self-development pro- 
grams among the hungry and poor, as well as for churches 
and such direct evangelism projects as radio broadcast 
stations. This raises the question concerning the nature 
of mission. It is interesting to note in our Presbytery 
that of the 13 churches that did not support the Major 
Mission Fund at all, four or five probably did so because 
of the understanding of mission which was implied. Their 
focus is primarily on evangelism, and although they could 
have selected projects in this vein, they elected not to 
participate or were disinterested enough as to make no ef- 
fort. In some instances, even their regular benevolence 
money is given elsewhere. 

So we are forced to ask -- What is the church's mission? 


What should we as a denomination be about? The Major Mission 
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Fund is propitious, in my estimation, as the corrective 

to a too narrow focus. We are indeed to be the evangels 
of Christ's name throughout the world; however, we witness 
by deed as well as word, saying a thousand words through 
loving acts about our loving, Savior. We reach out, as 
did our Lord, to all the conditions of men, healing and 
teaching in his name,.as well as preaching. We speak to 
the conditions and systems that hold people down. Here 
Maslow is right in his hierarchy of needs. Until those 
needs of greater potency are met, we cannot go on to meet 
the higher needs. A person whose stomach is empty cannot 
hear the message about his eternal soul. There is tre- 
mendous human suffering and the church, in love, has to 
intervene at that point of greatest need either by direct 
action or by seeking to: be the leavening influence that 
will cause other institutions to be more sensitive to that 
person. 

In all of this, the other factor has to be considered, 
as well. Is the Major Mission Fund itself self-inflating 
and worthy enough in its concept of mission? Many see the 
Major Mission Fund as the denomination trying to save it- 
self. The support of its national and overseas program is 
down. Missionaries and fraternal workers are fewer in num- 
ber. The amount of new congregations getting started is 


down. We can readily see how there is a kind of inward, 
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survival mentality involved. I recently heard this more 
jaundiced view, thät a few years back the denomination had 
a fifty-million dollar fund for mission capital expendi- 
tures. Now with all these new buildings it became necessary 
to have another drive, this time to try to fill with people 
all the structures that were erected. The criticism has 
also been publicly voiced that the nature of the projects 
approved has involved too drastic a narrowing of vision, 

and that the scope of the Major Mission effort goes back to 
a turn-of-the-century missionary model. I know for a fact 
that most of the projects that would be involved with peace 
and justico concerns were never included in the final draft. 
Such programs as peace education departments in our Presby- 
terian colleges, additional hunger enablers working at Pres- 
bytery levels were lost to the total effort. 

From a denominaticnal standpoint, no doubt there are 
what we would have to call narcissistic tendencies. I, too, 
am critical that many of the peace and justice projects were 
never adopted and approved. I would make two comments. One 
is that a denomination, like a congregation, like an indivi- 
dual has its own legitimate needs. These are not good or 
bad, but inherent to what it is. A denomination partially 
exists to do the outreach work for its member churches. The 


national and international voice and presence of the church 
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is its important function. A Major Mission Fund is to the 
denomination what the current expenses are to a local church. 
This is a legitimate need. 

Secondly, whereas from a denominational standpoint there 
is a definite self-preservation motive in the Major Mission 
Fund, from a congregational standpoint the motive is much 
more that of sacritice and altruism. When I speak of the 
Major Mission Fund as a corrective for an ethos of inward- 
ness, I speak as a pastor, as one who works in the local 
church. For us as a congregation it does represent giving 
beyond ourselves to do Christ's work in the world. As I 
said before, there are indirect and secondary gains which 
we receive. In involving ourselves in wider mission we are 
meeting legitimate needs of our own, the need for purposes 
beyond ourselves. But from the standpoint of the congrega- 
tional level, it is different. The kind of extension of 
ourselves, the sacrifice and risk involved is a more honest 


corrective to an inwardly bent social ethos. 


QUESTIONS: 

l. What do you feel is the relationship between local 
mission and general mission? What are the parellels on the 
individual level to finding and losing oneself? 

2. What are the reasons in our congregation for the low 


percentage of benevolence support? What are ways that the 
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percentage can be raised? 
3. Is the Major Mission Fund itself a symptom of our 
times rather than a corrective to it? How do you view the 


effort? 
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VI. A REASONABLE ESCHATOLOGY 


A third issue has to do with our attitudes toward the 
future. The Major Mission Fund projects a more positive 
image, believing that we can do something about it. The 
kinds of activities represented in the Major Mission Fund 
are optimistic in nature and speak to the more negative 
attitudes that currently prevail. We need to look more 
in detail at this question. 

We have noticed the present apprehension about tomorrow. 
Christopher Lash entitles his book, The Culture of Narcissism -- 
American Life in an Age of Diminishing Returns. He makes some 
comparisons between the current mood and that of the period 
at the end of the medieval world -- the same point made by 
Barbara Tuchman in her best seller, A Distant Mirror -- The 
Calamitous 14th Century. As Lash tells it, the emphasis on 
the present moment, on coping if not correcting, indicates 
that humanity has lost faith in the future and awaits some 
kind of impending doom. 

As we have noted, there are reasons for this skepticism. 
Many are dissatisfied with present America because it is 
fraught with disorder, corruption, hypocrisy and a var men- 
tality. The humanization of our institutions that we so be- 


lieved in earlier has not taken place. Lack of respect for 
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the law pervades our society, with our streets less and 
less safe, with crime ever on the rise. The family struc- 
ture is badly fragmented and so many hurt in the increasing 
number of separations and divorces. The gradual corrosion 
of our ethical values seems to continue, in the integrity 
of those vho deal in the marketplace, in the way we use 
the sabbath day, in the violence that clogs our air waves. 
There is concern about a technology that cannot be con- 
trolled. On the one hand, unemployment and economic hard- 
ship result if production does not continue to grow. On 
the other hand, ecological dangers, shortages of resources, 
rampant inflation is threatened unless we can hold back. 
When there is always that extra electric circuit into which 
we can plug, we have a hard time realizing the limits to 
growth. So we have reason for our anxiety and concern. 
Robert Heilbronner, making an analysis of what he calls 
our "current anxiety," sees it stemming from three counts. 
First of all, a barrage of confidence-shaking events has 
filled us with a sense of uneasiness and foreboding. Not 
only the Vietnam war and Watergate, but bombings, bizarre 
airplane hijeckings, kidnappings, and shocking assassinations. 
Secondly, Heilbronner lists some of the attitudinal changes 


that stem from such events. In the last century and a half 
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Western culture has placed great confidence in two doctrines -- 
social progress and human rationality. Once humanity's ability 
to reason developed to its fullest potential, argued the ninetcecuiiu 
century optimists, there would be virtually no unsolvable problci.. 
But in this recent decade we have become aware of the limits of 
personality with regard to social engineering. No amount of 
reasoning seems to ameliorate the animosities between Moslems 
and Hindus in India, between Protestants and Roman Catholics in 
Ireland, between Israelis and Palestinians in the Middle East, 
between Blacks and Whites in South Africa. In addition to this, 
there are the environmental doubts. All this leads to a third 
element which Heilbronner calls a "civilizational malaise." The 
civilizational malaise, in a word, reflects the inability of 
our civilization, directed as it is toward material progress -- 
higher incomes, better diets, miracles of medicine, triumphs of 
applied physics and chemistry -- to satisfy the human spirit. 
Evidence of the current skeptical mood are apparent every- 
where. The Time Magazine articles of March 5, 1979 entitled, 
"The Deluge of Disastermania," which I mailed to all of you, pro- 
olas some awareness of its scope. Hal Lindsay's book, The Lätc, 
Great Planet Earth sold more than 10 million copies. The semi- 
documentary movie made from it, with narrator Orson Welles run- 
biing warnings about the world coming to an end, is currently 


among the top money-makers out of Hollywood. "Indeed," continuo. 
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the article, "Armegeddon is something of a growth industry. 
In an avalanche of recent books," it says, "polar caps melt, 
a new ice age begins, the oceans disappear, the ozone level 
is destroyed, terrorists touch off a nuclear war, astronauts 
bring back a deadly Andromeda strain. Destruction may also 
come from a maddened God. (Gore Vidal's Kalki.) Or in un- 
ending snow storms (George Stone's Blizzard). Or from the 
scorching “greenhouse effect" of too much CO2 in the atmos- 
phere (Arthur Herzog's Heat)." "Storm warnings, portents, 
hints of catastrophe haunt our time," says Christopher Lasch. 
"Inpending disaster has become an every-day concern." One of 
the reasons why our young people tend to be so "now" centered, 
so indulgent of the present moment, is that they are not sure 
whether or not there will be a tomorrow. 

We see this reflected in the church. There is a new in- 
terest in the Apocalyptic writings of the Bible -- Daniel, 
Revelations, Jesus' teachings in Matthew 24. The millenial 
churches -- Seventh Day Adventist, Jehavah's Witnesses, Mor- 
mons -- are making significant gains. One aspect of the re- 
surgent evangelicalism is its strong emphasis on the second 
coming. Within main line Protestant churches, there is much 
more discussion about what we call "the doctrine of last things," 
centering on the :ıillenial age. More people will turn out for 
a study of the book of Revelations than any other Single book. 
Hal Lindsay's movie, "The Late, Great Planet Earth," has stirr:. 


everyone's interest and fears. 
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The question which we raise is whether or not we are being 
unnecessarily fearful. While being realistic about human moral 
failings and about the seriousness of the environmental situation, 
are we being too anxious? Is there a reasonable basis for greatcr 
hope? What do we as Christians say about the current future con- 
sciousness? Is our fearfulness a subtle way of escape? What is 
the Biblical posture as far as the future is concerned? 

First, we have to look at millennialism. The term comes 
from Mille Anum which means a thousand years and harks back to 
the passage from Revelations 20 where Satan is bound for that 
period. In millennialism, there are three basic schools:  post- 
nillennialism, premillennialism and amillennialism. The various 
positions are determined by the point at which each locates the 
second coming of Christ in relationship to the thousand years. 
The postmillennialists believe that Christ's coming will be after 
the thousand years of Satan's captivity. This time of captivity 
is not thought of so much in terms of Christ's reign over evil 
as the time of the church's gradual expansion in the world, where 
the Gospel is preached, both Jews and Gentiles converted, and the 
EIC experiences a golden era. This will be followed by a Lri:: 
period of apostasy and then a dreadful conflict between Christian 
and evil forces. The conflict will be ended by the heavenly 
champion, Christ. Obviously, this is a more optimistic picturc. 
It was popular in the nineteenth century when it vas believcd 
that humanity was moving out of the dark ages and into the licht 
of modern civilization. Yet it was an attempt at a more litcral 


Biblical interpretation. 
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The amillennialists or nonmillenialists are somewhat close 
to this interpretation but take Revelations figuratively rather 
than literally. This is more in concert with traditional Pro- 
testant teaching. The one thousand years are thought of as 
symbolic of the present period of Christ's being in the church. 
The chaining of the devil refers to Christ's resurrection over 
sin and death and the power of the Gospel to work victory in 
the heart of the believer, bringing him from death to life. 

The present period of history is the period between Christ's 
first advent in the manger at Christmastime and the second ad- 
vent still expected at the close of the age. 

Premillennialism is the most prominent and virulent of 
the three, and the one most inclined to literally interpret 
Revelations. In this understanding the sequence of events 
looks like this. At the inauguration of the millennial age, 
Christ will return and set up his headquarters in Jerusalem. 

At this time, the first general resurrection will occur. The 
newly destroyed temple will be rebuilt. There vill be mass 
conversion of Jews and Gentiles. Satan will be bound and 
civilization will be free from his power. Peace and harmony 
will reign. At the end of Christ's reign, Satan will be loose: 
tor a period. Then the second resurrection will occur, wherein 
both the righteous and unrighteous will be raised and all judge. 
The inauguration of the millennium will be preceded by a series 
of calamitics known as the great tribulation, and many millen- 


nialists hope to be spared by what they call the rapture. 
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Referring to I Thess. 4:17, they point to the hope that all 
saints will be catapulted into the air and taken to safety 
by Christ, thereby escaping the agonies of the earth's tri- 
bulation. A popular bumper sticker reads, "If I'm raptured, 
take the wheel." 

One of the most popular premillennialists is Hal Lindsay. 
Lindsay engages in Biblical hopscotch -- jumping from one part 
of the Bible to another without regard to context -- in order 
to piece together a coherent vision of Biblical prophecy that 
can interpret the present political and social scene and that 
can put his enemies where he wants to put them. He sees the 
"Tribulation" coming, based on the date of the establishment 
of Israel on May 14, 1946. Lindsay believes that modern Is- 
rael provides the key to unlocking the mysteries of Biblical 
prophecy. This return of the Jews, he says, was foretold in 
Ezekiel 37-38. However, like others who see current events 
as predicted in Scripture, and who jump from verse to verse 
to make it come out the way they want, he avoids looking at 
these verses in their own historical context. In the case of 
Ezckiel 37-38, the prophet was living with his fellow Jews in 
exile in Babylon.  Ezekiel was predicting that God would re- 
store his people to their own land. A century or so later this 
happened, so what Ezekiel was prophesying about has already 
occured.  Undaunted by such considerations, Lindsay plung-s 


on. The beast with seven heads and ten horns is really tie 
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European common market. He says the antichrist is about to 
set up a ten-nation European confederacy as a base from which 
to seize the world under the aegis of evil. Between Lindsay's 
first and third books, Norway refused to go in the confedera- 
tion. The total participants were then nine, rather than ten. 
This, too, was presented as part of God's plan, an action to 
prevent too rapid consolidation. According to Lindsay's cal- 
culus, Russia turned out to be Gog in Ezekiel 38:16. Also 
hating the national and world council of churches, they turn 
out to be the whores of Babylon who will seduce us into joining 
a single world religion. The national and world council are 
apostate, says Lindsay, because they are divided by constant 
controversy over social and political issues, yet they are to 
united us all in one world belief. And so on and on it goes. 
Millennialism in its different forms, less responsible and 
more responsible, is part of Biblical apocalypticism. The term 
"apocalypse" is a Greek word meaning "unveil" or "reveal," and 
has come to refer in particular about revelations in the future. 
Along with the apocalyptic books in the Bible -- like Daniel and 
Revelations -- are other noncanonical writings such as I and II 
Lnoch, Jubilees, Sybaline Oracles, XII Esdras, and IIand III 
Baruch. Most of them, like Daniel, were written after Alexander 
the Great had established control over Babylon, and perhaps more 
precisely between 167 and 164 B.C. during the reign of Antiochus 
Great pressure was being put upon the Jews to become integrated 


into Greek civilization. Many Jews resisted at the point of 
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death; some were martyred. Apocac:vptic writers saw the 
future in terms of revenge. The Book of Daniel, antici- 
pating as it does future divine retribution, expresses 
the heart feelings of people against political oppres- 
sion and their inner anxiety over suffering. 

The notion of God's judgment falling upon diso- 
bedience had alvays been a note in the Bible, but pre- 
sent in this worldly rather than other worldly terms. 
However, says Ted Peters in his book, Futures, Human 
and Divine, "Dissatisfaction with present injustice led 
apocalyptic writers to look for a resolution of theodicy 
in the future beyond the grave.....The faithful will not 
be forsaken in death. The history of the world thus be- 
comes divided into two eons; the present evil age, aliena- 
ted from God and characterized by injustice and suffering, 
and the future age of the kingdom of heaven."  Apocalyp- 
ticism, generally, was quite skeptical, other-worldly, 
vindictive, and even deterministic. Daniel says, "What is 
determined shall be done."  Apocalyptic writings fre- 
quently refer to heavenly tablets upon nero has re- 
corded the fixed order of historical events. There was 
generally a disdain for this world and a desire to escape 
to a different world to come. It was felt that God had 


abandoned this age of the scourge of Satan and his demons. 


Humans stood virtually powerless before the terrors and 
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calamities wrought by demonic forces. 

You can see where these images, pictures and visions 
would be picked up in our more skeptical age. As we have 
seen, many speak today in these terms with apocalyptic 
literature generally and premillennialism scripts parti- 
cularly predominating en So what is a reason- 
able hope; what is the Biblical vision? 

While apocalypticism is a part of the Scripture and 
has to be taken seriously, it differs with the more general 
tone of Scripture at three significant points. First of 
all, resignation. The overall tone of the Bible is more 
a note of involvement and responsibility than that of re- 
signation and escape. "Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven," Jesus teaches us to pray. 

We pray that God will establish His righteousness on this 
South and we become co-workers with Him in building His 

rule. Secondly, the Bible generally is a worldly bock. 

God comes in Christ to build His new kingdom here. He wants 
to restore this planet to His original purpose. Even Re- 
velations, which has been seen through apocalyptical eyes, 
talks about the New Jerusalem descending, or, in other worid., 
God finally completing His rule here.  Thirdly, apocalypti- 
cism is generally individualistic -- my rapture, my safety 


when the tribulation comes, my escape. The Biblical sweep 
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and scope is universal -- first Israel, then the church 
being God's agents in healing and restoring the entire 
order. 

Apocalypticism offers a healthy note of realism. 
Oppression abounds, evil forces are everywhere; these 
will not go unpunished in Ehe end. But we have to see 
the social and cultural context out of which these 
writings come. The Bible is much more hopeful. Person- 
ally, I am a amillennialist, which is where Calvin, 

Luther and most contemporary theologians come out. We 

are, in effect, in the millennium now, though not liter- 
ally a thousand years. We are between the times when 
Christ came and when He will come again. His resurrection, 
His overcoming of all that separates Him and us from God 
has been overcome and we have what Peters calls a "Prolep- 
tic theology of the future." We anticipate to be completed 
what has already started, the final conquering of love and 
good in the end. Christ will eventually return and at thut 
time complete what He has started. We live from this future 
eine by it and therefore work harder to achieve its 
fulfillment. 

Right now the future does look bleak. Nuclear holo- 
caust, ecological disaster seem imminent. But God is at 
work in this world. Mankind, even with its history of wärs, 
is now showing evidence of moving more and more toward sct- 


tlement by negotiation. A recent historical analysis madc 
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shows this to be true, present fears and premonitions 
to the contrary. The biggest obstacle, as we know, is 
human greed, and this will always be a problem. However, 
Biblically, the future is viewed with hope, not because 
of man's goodness but God's power. 

The Major Mission Puna is a step in that direction. 
It belongs to that kind of activity where we become co- 
workers with God seeking one step further in establishing 


His kingdom upon this earth. 


l. Have you seen or heard about Hal Lindsay's book, The 
Late, Great Planet Earth? What are your thoughts and 
feelings? 

2. Are we being unnecessarily pessimistic now? Do you 
feel that the world will in some way come to an end in 

the not-too-distant future? 

3. From the standpoint of Scripture, what bases are there 


for hope? What for despair? 
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Theologically, the emphasis during the 70's has been 
on the inner experience of Christ's healing presence. The 
personal relationship of the bcliever with Christ, how this 
is understood and made real.through intimate relationship 
with others, and how this core Christian experience in turn 
affects these other relationships has been germinal and fo- 
cal in the theological climate. The emphasis has been highl, 
individualistic -- my Christian experience, my self-fulfillmn..: 
through God's grace, my inner peace and security. The em- 
phasis has also been upon intimate relationship with impor- 
tant others -- particularly the family -- wherein we realize 
and express God's forgiving love. 

In seeking to get straight with ourselves, with others, 
with God, we have rediscovered God's grace that exposes our 
phoniness, accepts our weaknesses and in treating us as bein; 
O.K. helps us to feel O.K. about ourselves. For those in thc 
60's self-righteously pursuing their causes, whatever that 
cause might have been, this has been an important lesson. 
People such as Will Campbell have forcefully brought the mes- 
sage to the fore. He is the publisher of Katallagete and 
author of the highly acclaimed Brother to a Dragonfly, an 
autobiographical book about his life and the life of his 
brother Joe, as they leave their father's small cotton farm 
in Mississippi -- Will to become a civil rights worker for ti. 


National Council of Churches, Joe to become a small town phar- 
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macist. As civil rights activist and social reformer, 
Will wonderfully kept his humility and saw in everyone, 
himself included, the hypocrite in need of God's grace. 
When a decade ago the nation laughed at a CBS commentary 
of the Ku Klux Klan that showed one scraggly candidate 
for the Gcorgia clan, at an initiation ceremony that 
called for a military formation, turning right when the 
order "left face" was given, Will Campbell took a dif- 
ferent point of view. He tells in his book about seeing 
this same film at a conference of the National Student 
Association. The sight of the clansman who turned right, 
bringing confusion to the formation, elicited from the 
large audience viewing the film "cheers, jeers, catcalls, 
guffaws." Campbell writes of those present, "I sensed 
there wasn't a radical in the bunch. For if they were radi- 
cal, how could they laugh at a poor, ignorant farmer who 
didn't know his left hand from his right. If they had 
been radical, they would have been weeping, asking what 
produced him." In other parts of his book he tells what 
his brother meant to him. Joe, as a pharmacist, had ac- 
cess to drugs, to which he became addicted. Though a 
product of the South, he was sympathetic of what Will was 
doing, but never gained notoriety; in fact, Joe was con- 
stantly in trouble because of his addictive habit. Yet, 


as a sinner in need of God's grace, Will saw himself in 
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his brother, and it kept him from being judgmental. 

Will then tells in his story about going to see the 

Grand Master of one of the southern Klans, trying to 

get to know him as a person, as much as he disagreed with 
his actions, trying to understand him as a fellow southerncı 
wno grew up with the same roots, though his ideas ended up 
quite different. The account is quite touching, and you 
have the feeling this is a word which we needed to hear 
and must keep hearing -- that there is good and bad in us 
all, that God's grace is real, and that were it not for 
His forgiveness, none of us would have a chance, whether 
do-gooder or avowed segregationalist. 

With trese lessons now in mind, which were partly in 
corrective of earlier directions, partly unique to this 
decade, we need to go on into the realities of the 80's. 
Devoid of the context in which current directions are 
lodged, and standing on their own, we have become too in- 
dividualistic, grace has become too cheap, and the inward 
journey over-emphasized. We do not want to go back but, 
pickiag up on where we are, ead new ways to go forward. 
As symbolized in a project such as the Major Mission Fund, 
the directions for the ensuing years are to apply publicly 
what we have learned personally and privately in our inner 


o — 
search. 
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A theology of the 80's will have to be much more 
sociologically oriented. The public side of Christian 
practice and beliefs will need to be more emphasized. 

Now theological categories -- sin, salvation, ministry -- 
are cast in psychological dimensions with the understandings 
of modern psychotherapy helping to make more relevant and 
specific Christian experience. As we move from here, the 
social dimensions will need to be emphasized more. For 

one thing, evil will have to be seen in its public, as 

well as private, side. Wrong is not only in us, but,as 

we so well know, becomes hardened into institutions and 
systems and must be dealt with at that level, too. Also, 
the individual is part of a much larger whole which in- 
cludes not only his immediate, primary relationships, but 
his ethnic ties, his national identity, and now, increas- 
ingly, his world membership. We can't think any longer of 
the self finding his fulfillment apart from other selves. 
We are the products to a large extent of our cultural en- 
vironment and whatever we do affects that environment. Now 
tne spatial frontiers are mostly gone. We are many people 
crowded on a small planet, and the well-being of each persc:: 
is affected by the well-being of all. For our own good, we 
have always to remember what will be for the public's good. 
There will of necessity have to be an increased avareness 
of the relationship between self-identity and group-identit, 


with the sense of a group consciousness gaining increased 
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precedence. What it means to be individually free will 
then have to be seen in terms of our solidarity with 
larger social units. 

Huch of this Reinhold Niebuhr has already been saying. 
The individual sins of people become systemized at a col- 
lective level so that they áre more than the sum of the 
individual parts. In Beyond Tragedy, Niebuhr writes, "It 
is interesting how clearly the prophets saw the relation- 
ship to each other of power, pride and injusticef” and how 
unfailingly they combined their strictures against the re- 
ligious sin of pride and the social sin of injustice." So 
just "Being yourself," Doing your thing," "Providing a 
model by myself" is not enough. One has to deal with the 
social structures. Advocacy on public policy has to ac- 
company a private stance. For instance, Arthur Simon says 
this when dealing with the problems of hunger. In his now 
classic book, Bread for the World, he suggests that any 
change in our private life styles must Le accompanied by 
informed advocacy of public policy changes.  "Adopting a 
more modest style of life can be a powerful witness in the 
struggle against hunger, if efforts to change public policy 
accompany it," he writes. "Unfortunately, too many people 
attracted to a life-style approach want to stop there.  Liíc- 
style changes appeal as immediate, personal responses. But 


they can lure us into a false sense of fulfillment. Not 
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having a television set because most people of the world 
do not have one, or not using other things can be morally 
satisfying. Unless such actions are accompanied by more 
positive steps, however, they may do nothing more than 
put people out of work. The most important sacrifice 
people can make is the sacrifice of time to change public 
policy. A life-style change may be useful, but detached 
from attempts to influence government policy tends to be 
an ineffective gesture. Our sense of stewardship must be 
sufficiently large to include both." 

Emphasizing the public side of our nature and the 
social dimension of our theology is not new; in fact, it 
sounds very much like the 60's. But now coming out of the 
70's, we will approach it in a new way. In all public is- 
sues, it is individual persons that matter. Those who shape 
these policies are not mindless, heedless faces; they are 
you and me and people like you and me with a mixture of 
good and bad who have all the same nceds and wants as any- 
one else. Also, groups, we come to understand, function 
somewhat like individuals, only at a different corporate 
level. A church, an ethnic group, a nation has a psychology 
of its own and most of the sensitivities that we have learí: 1 
in inter-personal relationships apply in dealing with thesc 
larger social units. So, though recalling the social, pui- 
117 mets of the Gospel, we go into the 80's to appro. 


them in a new way. 
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I see, too, the emergence of a deeper, ethical con- 
sciousness as a direction of the 80's. Now we are thinking 
therapeutically -- how our faith can heal us ond in the 
words of the human potential movement help us find our 
fulfillment. Ethics, with its consideration of right and 
wrong, has not been very same What ethical considera- 
tions have been prominent have usually been cast in thera- 
peutic terms. The good is what leads to health. The right 
is what results in peace of mind. This, of course, has been 
a reaction to the harshness of nineteenth-century sex taboos 
and also a reaction to the strong self-effacement and sacrifice 
of the 60's. Everyone was supposed to become involved and 
rid the world of prejudice and war. What needs to evolve 
now is an ethical consciousness that will move from there. 
For one thing, there will have to be lots more consideration 
given to the questions of integrity in the marketplace, 
faithfulness in the marriage vow, care of our natural environ- 
ment, violence on the air waves, movement toward disarmament 
and peace. Maybe now, with a deeper awareness of God's mercy 
Ar grace, aware that we are all sinners, we can examine 
more carefully the prophetic passages of the Old Testament 
and the teachings of Jesus as to the moral indicatives of 
being God's people in the world. Without arrogance and 


self-righteousness, maybe we can weigh the choices between 
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good and bad, not so much on the basis of healthy vs. 
unhealthy, but on the strength of Biblical guidance, 
even though guilt might be involved. After all, as 
painful as guilt is, there are some things about which 
we rightly should feel guilty: ie., the extent of mili- 
tary spending when millions starve. Ethical considera- 
tions oftimes hurt. 

In this regard a movement in the Black community is 
most interesting. Jesse Jackson, a cohort of Martin 
Luther King, a man who stood at King's side when he died, is 
now ten years later leading an organization called "Push 
.for Excellence." Speaking primarily to students, he is 
saying some startling and shocking things to which they 
are listening. He is telling black students in a language 
they can understand that in spite of the distance we have 
to move before equal rights are achieved for all citizens, 
we have come a long, long way in recent years. And right 
now, black students must start to help themselves. Blacks 
must buckle down and apply to academic studies the same for- 
mula which they have used so successfully in athletics: 
sacrifice, discipline and perserverance. Right now, black 
youth must begin to shun the pitfalls of dope and other in- 
dulgences, recognize their potential, and move toward self- 
reliance by achieving excellence in the academic area. To 


white students he is pointing out how ironic it is that 
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they have turned to the same weaknesses affecting their 
fellow black students. But, whereas black students may 
claim some reason for feeling left out of the cultural 
mainstream, what excuses do white students have for 
their anemia of will power, for their increased re- 
liance on drugs, for their disinterest in self-better- 
ment? To them, also, Jackson gives the call for self- 
discipline and excellence.  Grounded in our renewed 
wonder and experience of God's grace, living out that 
experience in the world, the emphasis will have to be on 
discipline, excellence, responsibility, moral striving 
for students and for all of us. 

Closely related to this is a deeper awareness of 
the Christian life as advocacy for others.  Theologically, 
the emphasis is incarnational -- God emptying Himself, be- 
coming man and taking upon Himself the form of a servant. 
In God's embodiment we see "the man for others." As He 
takes on man's nature, we see the dignity and worth of 
each human being. As we then seek to live the incarnation, 
we become identified with others. Along with the current 
need to find ourselves, to be straight with who we are, to 
feel O.R. about ourselves will be the need to reach out, 
to lose ourselves in others, to have an object beyond ur- 
selves, unlike Narcissus who saw only the projection of 


himself. AS we go into the 80's, not only from the stand- 
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point of who we are with our need to love as well as 

be loved, but also from the standpoint of human sur- 
vival, we will have to move in this direction of in- 
creased advocacy and care for others. From a basically 
competitive model we will have to move to a co-operative 
model. How can we learn to live together, aware not only 
of our needs but of the needs of others; how can we better 
handle diversity, free to be ourselves yet tolerant of 
individual difference; how can we move from independence 
and selfness into greater interdependence, where we are 
separate and yet connected; how particularly can we re- 
spond to those in difficulty, both receiving and giving 
in mutuality of service? These will be the focal ques- 
tions in th2 coming years. 

Harking back to our last discussion, our theology 
will also be more hopeful. I am enamored, in this re- 
gard, by process theology, aspects of which will gain as- 
cendance. The world is still in the process of becoming. 
Man is still developing.  Figuratively, we are in the 
thousand years now, between God's first coming when He 
established His kingdom and His coming again when it will 
be fulfilled. "This creation," says Paul in Romans 8, 
"subjected to futility, will be set free from its bondage 
and decay." We live by and from this hope. In this pro- 


cess, God Himself does not change, contrary to what sone 
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process theologians are saying; however, His way of 
relating to us, the way we continue to experience His 

love and presence, this constantly changes as each one 

of us goes through life and as history moves on. In 

this process, we as people become co-workers with Him, 
agents of His redenptive purpose. There is, in this 
understanding, considerable emphasis put upon human 

beings and the work they do in creation's on-going 
development. We are the agents through whom God works. 
Yet, cognizant of our human failings and limitations, 

there is still hope because of God's power. From our 
generally premillennial, pessimistic and worldly nega- 

tive view will emerge a more positive, world-affirming atti- 
tude. Pope John Paul, in his visit to our land, spoke much 
more in these terms.  Incidentially, his doctrinal base 

| Was primarily the incarnation. 

Theology, as we go from here, should be more holistic, 
which is another observation I would make. Process theolo;. 
points out the increasing complexification of life as the 
process of creation moves on. Picking up on the emphasis 
of the 60's with its enjoyment of life, it speaks about 
enjoying this complexity with the excitement that it 
brings. Anv adequate theology will have to sense this 


complexity and avoid over-simplification as a sin. As 
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the cultural milieu alters, theological emphases also 
differ as we have seen, and there is the constant ten- 
dency to narrow the focus around that which is relevant 
and conducive to any particular tine. That will inevi- 
tably happen again as we go from here, with ethical con- 
siderations paramount. Yet, as never before, over- 
simplification will be inadequate and false.  Opposites 
will have to be kept in balance, the fine distinction re- 
cognized, specialization avoided, and trivialization feared 
as a constant threat. Theology will have to hold together 
the conflict between rights and responsibilities, self- 
actualization and self-sacrifice, inner needs and outer 
service, always recognizing the close inter-connection 
between law and grace. If there was a trivialization of 
the Gospel in the 60's toward a politicized approach, if 
there is a trivialization now toward a therapeutic emphasis, 
then going from here there has to be a more holistic disci- 
pline, swinging possibly to the ethical stance but continuin; 
to ground that sensitivity in the fullness of salvation 
cH Christ by His life, death and resurrection offers. 
Finally, coming back to the ethical consciousness, we 
will have to be increasingly global in scope. With all the 
things we have been talking aoout -- communication, trans- 
portation, commerce, resources, environment -- we are 


sensing more and more our global identity. Some day, in 
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some sort of way, the idea of a world community will come 


Of age. With the way things are going now, that may come 


before the year 2,000. 


QUESTIONS: 

1. I have the feeling that this is much too general. 
Are there any points on which you can pick up and elabo- 
rate further? 

2. Do you agree that the ethical side of Christian 
theology will come more to the fore in ensuing years? 

3. Given all this, what directions should the church 


be taking? 
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